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WITH THE LIVELIEST ENGINE 
(WN THE LOW-PRICED FIELD/ 






The new 1946 Ford engine has full one hundred 
horsepower. It’s a V-type eight . . . smoother and more 
flexible than any other car in the low-priced field. Ford 
is the most spirited performer of them all. In traffic, on 
the straightaway, and in the hills, you’ll find Ford’s 
plus-power not only thrilling but an extra factor of 
safety as well. 
s a ez 

The new Ford V-8 is also economical —4-ring aluminum 
pistons and balanced carburetion make it even thriftier! 
See this new car at your friendly Ford Dealer’s today. 


TUNE IN... The FORD-Bob Crosby Show—CBS, Wednesdays, 9:30-10 P.M., E.S.T.... The FORD Sunday Evening Hour—ABC, Sundays, 8-9:00 P.M., E.S.T 
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Talking it Over 


WE laugh at reports about the un- 
informed foreigners who believe 
the United States is a land of enormous 
cities (populated largely by gangsters ) 
separated by vast forests, prairies and 
deserts (still populated by Indians). 
And it is doubtful if the tall tales left 
behind by returning Yank fighting men 
have done much to correct these mis- 
conceptions. But in a way the same 
joke is on us because a surprising num- 
ber of Americans share the exaggerated 
idea that “nearly everybody” in the 
United States lives in a Big City. 

Actually, there are only five cities 
in the United States with a population 
exceeding one million. And 87 more 
cities of over 100,000 population. As 
a matter of fact, 60% of Americans 
live in places of less than 25,000 popu- 
lation. America is still predominantly 
a nation of small towns. 

I’ve always maintained that these 
smaller communities are not only the 
backbone of America, they are Amer- 
ica. And the foregoing figures would 
certainly seem to bear this out. I am 
of the firm conviction that there is a 
big future for the small town. During 
the depression of the *30s, faulty hab- 
its were developed of looking beyond 
the town—and even beyond the county 
and state—to Washington for the an- 
swers to local problems. The good old- 
fashioned community habit of trying to 
help ourselves before shouting for out- 
side aid seemed to go out of style. 
This was fostered by planned govern- 
mental paternalism and a_ growing 
usurpation of responsibilities that had 
rested with the local communities. 

But in the process of mobilizing 
for and\fighting a “total” war, we have 
rediscovered the usefulness of the 
time-tested American way of solving 
problems on a “community” basis. One 
need look no further than to our ex- 
perience with community draft boards, 
ration boards, blood banks, war bond 
drives, USOs’ and veterans’ committees 
to be reminded that there’s still no sub- 
stitute for getting together with your 
neighbors and doing the job that has 
to be done. We’ve become re-acquainted 
with our neighbors and learned what 
really nice folks they are. 

It was for just such purposes of 
collective action and human fellowship 
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that the small community was founded. 
America was originally a nation of 
farmers, but as the early settlers forged 
ahead with their task of hewing a na- 
tion out of the wilderness, man grew to 
be less of a self-contained unit; things 
had to be done that could be done only 
by banding together with one’s neigh- 
bors. But there is a limit to the prac- 
ticality of this, for when a place grows 
too large, one loses the neighborliness 
and close intimacy of living that are 
such an inseparable and desirable part 
of small town life. 

Yes, the war helped to bring the 
smaller communities back into their 
own, but best of all, it was discovered 
that it is possible to make a small town 
better without making it bigger. 


* x * 


PATHFINDER is determined to do 
all in its power to further the interests 
of America’s smaller cities and towns— 
it is for such communities that Patu- 
FINDER is published. 

The week-long “know your own 
strength” civie “event conducted last 
month at Nampa, Idaho, by Patu- 
FINDER in co-operation with the Nampa 
Chamber of Commerce was a step in 
this direction. It was an outstanding 
success, created nation-wide comment, 
and dramatically demonstrated to 
America’s manufacturers that folks 
who live in less-congested areas are 
just as appreciative of good quality 
products as £esidents of big cities. 

The expanded PATHFINDER’ that 
was inaugurated with our June 5 issue 
is another step in the same direction. 
The better we can make PATHFINDER, 


the more effective a champion it can’ 


be for you and your community. Inci- 
dentally, as we go to press, hundreds 
of enthusiastic letters are arriving from 
our readers, expressing their apprecia- 
tion of this latest improvement in 
PATHFINDER. We hope to print some 
of these letters in our next issue. 


Sincerely, 


bral 


Publisher 








“..eWHY SHOULD a man let his hair go 
like that? Look at it! Dull... lifeless. . . full 
of loose dandruff. And it never lookscombed. 
Probably Dry Scalp ...I wonder why he 
doesn’t try ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic...” 


Har looks beter... 


scaly teels beffér... 
when you check 





WELL... It really does make a difference. 
Why not try ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic yourself 
and see. Five drops a day check Dry Scalp 
by supplementing the natural scalp oils. 
Your hair stays combed. Loose dandruff and 
itchiness are checked. Your scalp feels better. 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients. Try it also with 
massage before shampooing. It’s double care 
—both scalp and hair . . . and more econom- 
ical than other hair tonics, too. 


Vaseline 


6. Uv. 8. Pat. ore 


HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 
than any other hair tonic 











“No more Hot Water 


Blues for me! 


Say—the best cure for “‘hot water blues” 
is anew SUN FLAME Water Heater. 
There’s no water to carry, no fires to build 
—it’s completely automatic! You’ll have 
gallons and gallons of hot water for every 
member of the family and dependable low 
cost service the year ’round. Take your 
choice of fuel oil, city gas or bottled gas. 


THE NEW 


SUN FLAME 


WATER HEATERS 
FOR 1946 


The smartly styled line 
of SUN FLAME Water 
Heaters are equipped to 
use fuel oil, natural gas 
or bottled gas. No mat- 
ter which one you use, 
you'll enjoy maximum 
fuel economy, and the 
installation of the unit 


is simple. / 
SUN FLAME Oil Space Heaters for 1946 


A distinctive new line 
of heaters...that’s SUN 
FLAME. You'll like the 
bright new Harmony 
Tone finish and the new 
AGM Steady-Flo prin- 
ciple for fuel economy. 








Look for this label of the Amer- 
ican Gas Machine Company... 
It’s your guarantee of “Always 
Good Merchandise.” 


Copyright, 1946 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE COMPANY 
ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA 
r AMERICAN GAS MACHINE COMPANY 
Dept. 13, Albert Lea, Minnesota 
Please send me, at no obligation, your 

illustrated literature on: 

0 SUN FLAME Oil Space Heaters 

© SUN FLAME Gas Water Heaters 

0 SUN FLAME Oil Water Heaters 
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Those Strikes: Thank you for the 
timely and to-the-point article (PATH- 
FINDER, May 15) called “Sorry!” 

S. L. Schultz, Ervinna, Pa. 


. .. It is unfortunate you were com- 
pelled to cut down on your May 15 edi- 
tion. However, this is only a small sacri- 
fice compared to other hardships created 
by an unjust but legal situation. 

R. K. Fisher, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


. . . Have just received your abbre- 
viated PATHFINDER, cut short because 
of the coal strike. You have done more 
good in molding public sentiment in this 
manner than volumes of comment would 
have done. 

C. K. Wood, Johnstown, N.Y. 


. . . What the miners need is im- 
proved working and housing conditions. 
How many recognize that after his day’s 
work a miner needs a bath—and so do his 
clothes? How in hovels, without civilized, 
sanitary facilities, can he get clean? How 
about helping miners to a higher plane? 

W. E. Allen, Washington, D.C. 


. .. I wish all newspapers would ex- 
plain what wages the strikers already have 
as well as what they want. 

C. H. Lindberg, Warren, Minn. 

[Wage figures were given in the Apr. 24 
issue of PatHFinpeR. Before the strike soft 
coal miners worked a basic 35-hr. week for 
$1-an-hr. average pay; actually the average 
miner worked about 47 hrs. per week, got 
about $54, according to UMW figures. Some 
worked 54 hrs., got $63.50. First union de- 
mand in the strike was for a “welfare fund.” 
Wages were to be discussed later —Ed.] 


.. . Your anti-labor propaganda has 
been so consistent, and your May 15 issue 
so clearly biased in favor of the big coal 
operators that I regret to have to resort 
to the only weapon left a subscriber—I 
have called a strike! Please discontinue 
my subscription. It is not that I resent 
your sympathy for the big mine operators 
so much as I object to your unfairness. 
. «. One might be led to assume from your 
attitude that there’s no such thing as the 
record of one accident to every four min- 
ers in the West Virginia mines for the 
14-month period ending last February, the 
highest for any industry save the logging 
industry. ... 

You are not ignorant of conditions in 
the Kentucky fields of which the entire 
nation hears so much. You know that it 
would have been to the interest of these 
mine owners themselves, and to private 
enterprise, had they shown enough fore- 
sight to invest a few millions in making 
safer working conditions in their mines. 

Rev. L. W. Reneau, Antioch, Cal. 





. . . In the editorial in your abbrevi- 
ated edition of May 15, you protest the 
invasion of the rights of millions of peo- 
ple; yet you imply the same invasion of 
rights is a different matter if only a few peo- 
ple are involved. A democracy is supposed 
to protect the rights of individuals as well 
as masses. Appropriate law should be de- 
veloped and substituted for strikes as pro- 
tection for individuals in all industrial re- 
lations, regardless of the number of people 
involved. With force in universal disre- 
pute as a useful means of settling argu- 
ment, there is no reason still to give it 
sanctity of any sort in the field of labor- 
management relations. 

Bob Pendergast, St. Paul, Minn. 


Feast and Famine: If Russia is our 
ally, as was understood when we gave her 
food, arms, clothes and ships, why does 
she not Felp us feed the starving? Why 
does she keep millions of troops in other 
countries where they eat the bread and 
meat that would keep these peoples from 
starving? 

Ray A. McDaniel, Santa Ana, Cal. 

[Food and troops are weapons to “win” 
peace. Russia has sent lots of both to Central 
Europe and some food to France.—Ed. ] 


.. « We hear a great deal about feed- 
ing the starving millions abroad. I think 
that the grain we use to make beer, wine 
and whiskey should be sent to them. It 
would save lives. Why not use the land 
and fertilizers used for tobacco for the 
growing of food crops? 

Elbridge G. Brooks, Greensboro, Fla. 


Shackled Oil: Get the OPA out of 
our oil business—it looks like all the in- 
dependent oil men will have to stop pro- 
ducing unless OPA does get out. I worked 
hard every day producing oil and I opened 
several new oil pools during the war to 
help our boys in the services. But now 
prices have been raised on everything used 
to drill wells, even labor costs, and OPA 
did not let oil prices rise to take care of 
the high cost of producing. We should 
ask our Congressmen to “free” American 
business, 

E, J. Ruwaldt, San Angelo, Tex. 


Foe of Bureaucrats: The New Deal 
is standing by the old Roosevelt policy of 
saying “uncle” to John L. Lewis, Sydney 
Hillman, Philip Murray and Harry 
Bridges, the Communists and their gang. 
Now is a good time to start on that 25% 
cut in bureaucrats and the cost to the peo- 
ple that Roosevelt preached and promised 
during his initial campaign for the Presi- 
dency. 

W. L. Stone, Brownville, Me. 


Next President? Three cheers for 
Clara Mae Fleming’s letter in the May 1 
PATHFINDER. I, too, think former Gov. 
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by Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. Entered as Second Class 
Matter January 23, 1944 at the Post Office at Chi- 


cago, Ill., under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscrip- 
tion price $1.00 per year in U. S. and possessions. 
Single copy 10¢. Volume 53, Number 23. 
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EASY stroxe— 


Smooth, effortless action 


PERFECT CONTROL~ 
Puts dust where you want it 
ra WASTE oF DusT— 

ess dust does g better job 
LONG REACH 


Keeps dust Oway from you 


DIRECTIONAL NOZZie~ 


Dusts up, down, sidewise 


At Leading Stores Everywhere — 
the Post_war HUDSON 
“ADMIRAL” 


Ask for it by name 





Dusting to kill insects or con- 
trol blights is easy. Yes, EASY 
—and here’s why: With the 
post-war Hudson ADMIRAL, 

a smooth, short stroke sends 
out a powerful blast or just a 
puff of dust... in the direction 
you set the nozzle. There's no 
arm-tiring “‘pumping,” no stoop- 
ing to get under plants. And the 
long extension keeps your eyes, 
nose, mouth out of the range 
of dust. This summer, make 

dusting a pleasure... insist on a 

Hudson ADMIRAL at your 

dealer today. 


H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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HUDSON 


SPRAYERS AWD BUSTERS 
HAYTOOLS AND GAGN FQUIPMENT -4 
LIVESTOCE EQUIPMENT 
FARM VENTILATION EQUIPMENT 
POULTRY FQUIPmENT 


TrEPEPOOCO Cer ere eee eee 
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Stassen of Minnesota is the best man for 
the job of President. 
John F. Schmidt, Detroit, Mich. 


... We need a “tonic” in Washing- 
ton and I believe Ex-Gov. John Bricker 
of Ohio is the doctor for the job. 

Mrs. Ulysses Woods, Morrison, Tenn. 


For Training: To protect the future 
of our country we must plan its security 
ahead of time and not wait (again) until 
we are attacked before training our men. 
We have too many pussyfoot pacifists 
who, like they did before, urge reducing 
our Army to a corporal’s guard, Congress 
should not listen to these cry-babies. Be- 
sides, a year’s military training will be of 
great benefit to our young men. 

Patrick H. Sheehy, New York, N.Y. 


. .. Military training does no harm. 
The real harm is in breaking the home ties 
at a critical age—the associations they 
make in their free time; people’s attitude 
towards soldiers in general; the endless 
monotony and the uselessness of what 
they do—no goal in sight; dropping of all 
future plans and friends, Why can’t the 
training be done in high schools and let 
the boys stay home? Please, no draft. 

Mrs. Beatrice I. Hatler. 
Soulsbyville, Cal. 


High Prices: One of your readers 
would rather pay $1 a lb. for butter and 
25¢ a lb. for sugar than not to get what 
he wants. That is just what makes infla- 
tion. People who can afford prices like 
that pay them and those of us who can’t, 
have to do without. 

Mrs. Amanda B. Smith, 
Clarksville, Ark. 


Raps the Wagner Act: Congress 
can prevent future major strikes. How? 
Repeal the Wagner Act and declare the 
closed shop and the maintenance of mem- 
bership clause in labor contracts illegal on 
the ground that they are coercive, con- 
fiscatory and subversive of democracy. 

C. H. Kelly, Springfield, Mo. 


. . » The people are fed up on Gov- 
ernment by the OPA and the CIO dic- 
tated by John L. Lewis, Sidney Hillman, 
Phillip Murray, Harry Bridges et al. I 
would be glad to see our lawmakers step 
in and do something for the common peo- 
ple. It is too bad that production and sale 
of coal, a commodity essential to every- 
one, should be controlled by a few ring- 
leaders. 

W. S. Porter, Ottumwa, Jowa 


Excuse, Please: PATHFINDER’S usu- 
ally accurate, usually reliable World sec- 
tion erred slightly in reporting the election 
of Manuel A, Roxas as the first president 
of the new Philippines Republic. While 
Manuel Roxas doubtless is dynamic (as 
PATHFINDER said), he is not 57 years old, 
but 54. Roxas was born Jan. 1, 1892, at 
Capiz, on the island of Panay. 

William D. Nietfeld, State Department 

{It was an error; Manuel Roxas is 54.— 
Ed. ] 





184 THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 1946 
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RED DEVIL’S CAKE 


2 cups cake flour 
114 teaspoons Arm & Hammer or Cow 
Brand Baking Soda 


14, teaspoon salt 
1/, cup butter or other shortening 
1 cup sugar 
2 eggs 
2 squares (2 ounces) unsweetened 
chocolate 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
3/4, cup sour milk or buttermilk 
1/4, cup boiling water 


1. Sift, then measure the flour. Sift 
three times with the baking soda and 
salt. 2. Cream the butter until light 
and lemon colored. Add sugar grad- 
ually, beating after each addition until 
light and fluffy. 3. Slowly add the eggs 
which have been beaten until they are 
almost as stiff as whipped cream. 
Gradually add the chocolate which 
has been melted and cooled. 4. Stir 
the vanilla into the milk. Alternately 
add the dry ingredients and the milk, 
beating until smooth after each addi- 
tion. Add the boiling water and beat 
in well. Turn into a greased cake pan. 
Bake. 5. Frost and let cake stand two 
hours to allow the red color to ce- 
velop. Amount: 2 8-inch layers. 


Temperature: 350° F. Time: 25-30 min 


ARM & HAMMER BAKING SODA 
OR COW BRAND BAKING SODA 


PSS SSSR ERE ESSE SSS SSeS 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 
10 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE BOOK, Soaring 
uses of Baking Soda; also a set of Color 
Bird Cards. (Please print name and address) 

This offer g 4 only in the United Stotes. 


Z-83 


NAME 
STREET ADDRESS 


CIty on Town OTATE 
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Washington 
Talk 


Why? In the course of one day Sen. 
Russell of Georgia received more than 
400 telegrams from his home state, all 
urging that he oppose “the - proposed 
amendment” to a certain bill then before 
the Senate. 

But it happened that 23 amendments 
had been proposed for that bill. So the 
Senator sent to each telegraphing con- 
stituent a request to state which of the 23 
amendments was objectionable, and why. 

Not one of the more than 400 senders 
of the original protest replied! Why? 
Probably because not one of them knew 
the content of the bill or of the amend- 
ment to which they all had objected. They 
had received from an industry lobbyist in 
Washington an urgent request to send tele- 
grams to their Senators objecting to an 
amendment to a certain Senate bill. 

Who Calls? In Washington are many 
men who stir up the folks back home for 
or against proposed legislation which the 
folks do not_know much about. Some of 
the men work for Government depart- 
ments or agencies, some for industry, some 
for organized groups of farmers, laborers, 
teachers and so on. It is considered smart 
lobbying to generate back-home sentiment 
for or against. But often, as in the Geor- 
gia story, it is dumb lobbying. 

Not many Senators or Representa- 
tives who know their way around pay terri- 
fied attention to telegrams, letters, post- 
cards and petitions that are “inspired” by 
somebody whose business it is to cook up 
this kind of obvious propaganda. 

Spontaneous messages reflecting the 
genuine will of the senders are respected 
in Washington, whether they are nicely 
thought through and neatly typed or 
scrawled in pencil on poor paper. Gen- 
erally, your representatives in Washington 
are eager to know what you think and 
what you want them to do. But many of 
them pay only passing attention to propa- 
ganda that clearly is not spontaneous. 

os * 7 

Careful! Ordinarily an author is a 
little hurt if a book of his is ignored by 
friends and associates. But there are ex- 
ceptions, and Sen. Vandenberg may be one 
of them. Several years ago he wrote a 
book called The Trail of a Tradition, in 
which he set down strong argument for 
what commonly is called isolationism. 
Now, however, the famous Senator from 
Michigan is one of the top figures of the 
world working for international arrange- 
ments, and he has made several speeches 
on that subject which may win recogni- 
tion in history. But every time the Sena- 
tor arises to speak his new convictions, he 
is said to have moments of dread lest one 
of his colleagues interrupt and read pas- 
sages from The Trail of a Tradition. So 
far, this has not happened, which makes it 
pretty clear that the other Senators have 
not read his book, 
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Ask Gl. 5.1. Joe about 
GMC Army"WorkHorse ENGINES 


If you want to know about the power and performance of GMC 
military trucks just ask G.I. Joe! He’s seen GMCs perform dozens 
of difficult duties with the different branches of the “Service.” 
He’s watched GMCs pull heavy loads through some of the toughest 
going that cargo vehicles were ever asked to tackle. 


G.l. Joe has heard Army truck drivers and maintenance men 
praise the stamina and dependability of GMC’s “270” engine. He 
knows this praise and the phrase “Army Workhorse” are well 
deserved because he’s seen GMC power proved on every front. 


The GMC you own... or the one you buy, in any model or 
chassis type from 14 to 20 tons... can be looked to for compara- 
ble rugged, dependable performance because its engine is of the 
same basic design as that which powered “the Army’s Workhorse.” 





GASOLINE @ DIESEL 





GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
8 PATHFINDER 
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NO LABOR LEGISLATION at all is a possible upshot of all the recent action. If 
Truman vetoes the Case bill it won't be passed over his veto. And he 
may not okay his recommended legislation without the draft clause. 
That would leave things just where they were. 


PROPOSAL FOR SIX MONTHS’ STUDY of labor legislation may be acted on, but 


whatever the recommendations, they won't be transformed into legisla- 
tion soon enough to meet next year's big strike wave. 





his. Half a dozen CIO and AFL groups have planners at work. 


WATCH A BUYERS' MARKET develop. Despite continued shortages of goods, retailers 
are noting a shop-—around tendency, an end to the "sell anything" days. 


BETTER PLANNING for next year's world food problems is predicted because of UN 
food and agricultural organization's work at its Washington meeting. 


tion. Move is shaping up in the Senate. 


RAILROADS' FREIGHT RATE INCREASE request stands a better chance now with 
higher wages awarded workers. ICC may grant an interim 10% pending 
decision on the 25% asked. 


MONKEY WRENCH can be tossed in Senate's machinery as it hurries to pass "must" 
legislation before recess. The poll tax bill has been favorably re- 
ported by committee, can be brought up most any time. 

CONGRESSIONAL ADJOURNMENT will come no later than July 15 or 20, but there may 
be agreement to permit recall on joint recommendation of majority and 
minority leaders. 


EXODUS OF AMERICANS from Haiti has begun. Since the ouster of President 
Lescaut, conditions have been so unsettled many Americans fear for 
their safety. . 

OPPOSITION TO CANDIDACY of Dr. William A. Morgan, Washington physician, as 
Ambassador to Dominican Republic is being expressed privately by 
Assistant Secretary of State Spruille Braden. Morgan, a friend of 
President Truman, is also too good a friend of Dominican President and 
Dictator Trujillo, Braden claims. 


ROCKET RESEARCH is bone of contention between Air Forces, Army ground forces 
and Navy. They all want to control it. 





ee 


INTERIOR'S APPROPRIATION, cut in half by the House, will be boosted upwards by 
the Senate. 

MILLIONS MORE FOR VETERANS' HOSPITALS will be voted by Congress. Increased 
building costs have made previous appropriations insufficient. 

APPEAL FOR VOLUNTEERS to help harvest 1946 crops will be made by Agriculture 
Department. Farm labor shortage is estimated at 5 million men. 

CONGRESSMEN REPORT THEIR MAIL is "meaner" than ever before, with correspondents 
not just griping, but expressing discontent and cynicism with 
Government in general. 

THERE'S ILL-FEELING in State Department ranks over fact that some career 
diplomats like Joseph Grew and William Phillips have been passed over 
while some amateurs who certainly did no better wartime job have 
been awarded decorations. 

POULTRY PRICE CEILINGS will be lifted and soon. Growers, squeezed between 
higher feed prices and ceilings, are putting pressure on Congress. 

WATCH THE CONVENTION of the American Veterans Committee. Communist fellow- 
travelers are primed to try to take over leadership. 
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The Nation 


Cost 


Coal strike set back U.S. economy by 
months, will make impatient con- 
sumer even more impatient 


If you're on a dealer’s list for a new 
car, you may have to wait an extra three 
months now to get it. 

For nylons, refrigerators, radios, sew- 
ing machines, you'll have to get up earlier 

nd stand in line longer if you expect to 
compete with your fellow citizens for such 
much-in-demand items. 

These will be some of the longer- 
range effects of the soft coal strike. An- 
other will be higher prices for hundreds of 
items. Because coal is a basic cost in the 
production of steel, in transportation, and 
the mine owners are going to have to 
charge more for coal in order to pay the 
higher wages the Government awarded 
John L. Lewis’ coal miners. 

Figures. The Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration estimated the 59-day coal 
strike had cost at least a three-months’ de- 
lay in consumer goods production, a loss 
of $2 billion not counting wages, Some 
manufacturers thought even this a little 
conservative. Then CPA rubbed in some 
salt. The delay had come just when U.S. 
production was at a peacetime peak, when 
manufacturers’ shipments for April were 
twice the 1939 rate dollar-wise, up 50% in 
quantity. 

In all, 83 million tons of coal had 
been lost, steel production had dropped to 
less than 50% of capacity. Even when the 
miners went back to the pits, it would 
takes days to get out coal in quantity 





again, more days for it to reach steel mills, 
four to six before auto and other 
manufacturers would get working quanti- 


weeks 


ties of steel. 

The coal coupled with the 
short-lived rail strike, was a harsh blow to 
American economy. It brought demands 
that it not happen again. 


SUr1Ke, 


Solution? 


It was a grim Harry Truman who 
stepped up to the rostrum in the House of 
Representatives to address a joint session 
of Congress. 

Night before he had addressed the 
nation, but particularly the rail workers. 
Get back on the job he had told them. 
Their leaders, he insisted, were placing 
“their private interests above the welfare 
of the nation,” had called a_ strike 
“against their Government.” 

Now he called for legislation to pre- 
vent such strikes. He wanted temporary 
emergency powers which would permit 
him to: (1) draft into the Army strikers 
against the Government, (2) enjoin union 
leaders against inciting workers to leave 
jobs or refuse to return, (3) deprive strik- 
ers of seniority, (4) appoint arbitrators 
or provide for negotiations to fix wage 
scales, (5) turn over to the Treasury any 
net profits resulting from Government 


BECAUSE MAIL SERVICE was interrupted, 


some subscribers received their June 5 


PATHFINDER late. We hope it will not 
happen again! 











Acme 
WINNER. John L. didn't look his usual gruff, 
beetle-browed self. (SEE: The Strikes) 


operation of seized companies, and (6) 
bring criminal action against employers or 
union leaders who violated the act. 

Then, in the middle of his speech, he 
announced that rail leaders A. F. Whit- 
ney and Alvanley Johnston had called off 
their strike, accepted his terms for an 
184¢ wage rise without new work rules. 
An already-cheering Congress roared ap- 
proval. 

Results. Two hours later, the House 
voted Truman his legislation, 306-13. At 
the White House, telegrams poured in 
from the people. Their sentiment: ‘“Over- 
whelmingly” favorable to the President’s 
proposal. A Gallup poll showed the public 
64% in favor of laws forbidding utilities 
strikes, Representative employers also en- 
dorsed the action, 

Only the unions screamed. The Rail- 


Acme, International 


STRANGE BEDFELLOWS. The President's emergency strike bill brought some unusual people together. G.O.P. Sen. Taft (left) didn't like it any more 
than did Democratic Sen. Pepper (right) or Whitney (left center) and Johnston. (SEE: Solution?) 
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way Trainmen’s Whitney, stung by Presi- 
dential criticism, whipped back. First he 
said he would spend the union’s $47 mil- 
lion treasury to defeat Truman, later de- 
nied he said he would spend that much. 
Secondly, he charged Truman with failing 
to deliver promised concessions in return 
for the five-day strike truce, Finally, he 
released a transcript of a telephone con- 
versation with Presidential Advisor John 
R. Steelman. This clearly implied that 
Whitney and Johnston had been promised 
immunity from the Smith-Connally Act, 
which provides penalties for union leaders 
who try to influence workers to stay off 
their jobs after the Government has taken 
over an industry. 


Three Come-Backs. For once 
Sen. Pepper (D.-Fla.), CIO spokes- 
man, and Sen. Taft (R.-Ohio) mid- 
dle-roader, agreed. Here are three 
comments on the President’s labor 
proposals: 

SEN, PEPPER: “This measure 
provides for conferring upon the 
President an arbitrary power which 
no President should have... if a 
man exercises what he believes to be 
a constitutional right not to work for 
anyone for whom he does not wish to 
work, he may be (under the bill) put 
into prison or made to pay a fine.” 

SEN. TAFT: “Certainly the idea 
of drafting men into the Army against 
their will, taking them from their 
homes, is the most extreme form of 
punishment or servitude that can be 
used under the Constitution of the 
United States . .. 1 think it offends 
not only the Constitution, but every 
basic principle for which the Ameri- 
can republic was established.” 

A. F. WHITNEY, president of 
the Railroad Trainmen, was quoted 
as saying that the Brotherhood has 
$47 millions in its treasury and will 
use it “to defeat Mr. Truman if he 
tries again to run for President in 
1948.” 





Reaction. When the House bill 
reached the Senate, tempers were still hot. 
But pro-labor Senators like Democrats 
Pepper (Fla.) and Murray (Mont.) and 
Republican Morse (Ore.) managed to 
stave off immediate action. Then, sud- 
denly, they found themselves in unfamiliar 
company. Ranged alongside them in oppo- 
sition, particularly to the draft provision, 
were Sens. Taft (Ohio) and Millikin 
(Col.). Between them, they knocked out 
the draft proposal 70-13. Then they con- 
tinued whittling, eliminating the Treasury 
profit and the criminal penalties clauses, 
finally sent the remainder back to’ the 
House by a 61-20 vote. 

Other Legislation. But while the 
pro-labor Senators were successful, with 
Republican help, in cutting down the 
President’s emergency legislation, they 
couldn’t prevent passage of the Senate 
version of the Case labor dispute bill. 

This is so-called “permanent” legisla- 
tion which, among other things provides 
for application of anti-racketeering laws 
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BACK TO SAFER WORK. Soft coal miners at Library, Pa., rode ie new, safer coal trains. 





International 


BACK-BREAKING. Cutting machines like this one are again slicing into gleaming veins. 





Acme 


GRADING. This miner is picking out slate. 
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Acme International 

MINED. Motorman Earl Carroll brings up a ON ITS WAY. Coal was enroute to industry 
trainload from a mine at Harwick, Pa. but much more was needed. (SEE: Cost) 
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to unions, a 60-day “cooling off” period, 
authority to sue either unions or employ- 
ers for breach of contract, a ban on sec- 
ondary boycotts, no foremen’s unions, no 
employer contributions to “welfare” funds 
administered solely by unions. The House 
promptly accepted the Senate version, sent 
it on to the White House: 

Dilemma. That put it up to Harry 
Truman. He had previously expressed op- 
position to the Case bill, indicated he 
might veto it. Now he had the Case bill 
and no chance of getting the emergency 
legislation he had proposed. Labor bitterly 
opposed both bills but, of the two, would 
prefer Truman's temporary legislation. 

The President could veto the Case 
bill, probably keep Congress from passing 
it over his “No.’”’ But there were more 
strikes coming and that would leave him 
with no legislation except what was on the 
books, and he had said that was not 
enough, 


The Strikes 


The biggest strike (there are hun- 
dreds of little ones scheduled) now loom- 
ing is that of the maritime workers, Its 
effect would not hit home with Americans 
the way the coal and rail strikes did, but it 
threatened to play havoc with food ship- 
ments for the starving millions abroad, 
with export trade generally, 

A few weeks ago, seven CIO maritime 
unions met in San Francisco, agreed to 
merge. Today some 200,000 members of 
the National Maritime Union, Interna- 


tional Longshoremen and Warehouse 
Workers, Marine Cooks and Stewards, 
American Communications Association, 


Inland Boatsmen’s Union, Marine En- 
gineers’ Beneficial Association and Marine 
Firemen’s Union are being represented by 
the Committee for Maritime Unity. 

For five of these unions (the engi- 
neers and boatsmen already have contracts 
but are ready to provide strike support), 
the CMU is negotiating with representa- 
tives of 39 shipping companies. 

Demands. The unions have asked for 
from 22 to 35¢-an-hour wage increases, 





plus shorter hours and overtime. Seamen 
now getting $140 for 224 hours a month, 
for instance, would then be paid $215.20 
(with overtime) for the same number of 
hours. 

(In contrast, Norwegian seamen now 
get $58 a month base pay and $57 bonus; 


British $56 base and $40 bonus. Both are 
now trying to get the bonus included in 
base pay.) 

Most of the negotiations were secret 
but the ship operators claimed these CMU 
demands went “far beyond” anything 
asked before. If they did, it was not too 
surprising for they were made by Harry 
Bridges and Joseph Curran, leftist CMU 
leaders. 

While the negotiations dragged on in 
a pessimistic atmosphere, President Tru- 
man made early preparations. Fifteen days 
before the strike was due, he was ready to 
seize the ships, operate them with Navy, 
Coast Guard, even Army personnel. 

To this prospect, the CMU said the 
scheduled June 15th strike would be broken 
only over “dead bodies,” and it appealed 
to unions abroad to refuse to unload any 
such “‘scab”’ ships. 

Coal. It was not until the Govern- 
ment had seized the coal mines that John 
L. Lewis became settlement minded. Then, 
dealing with Interior Secretary Krug while 
the Navy ran the mines, Lewis got most of 
what he wanted. . 

He got: A wage increase of 18¢ an 
hour ($1.85 a day); a $25 to $30 million 
“welfare” fund derived from a 5¢-a-ton 
levy on coal produced and to be admin- 
istered by a three-man board representing 
union, management and the public; union 
control of another welfare fund made up 
of deductions from miners’ pay for medi- 
cal and hospital care. The question of 
unionizing foremen was left to the NLRB. 

This was the coal strike solution. The 
Wage Stabilization Board approved it, 
Krug was to ask OPA for the 30 to 35¢- 
per-ton coal price increase necessary to 
meet its terms, Then the operators, if they 
agreed to accept the solution, could have 
back theif mines. 

Anthracite. Thus was the pattern set 


International 


NEW MAN. Sen. McKellar (left) swears in former Rep. Burch as a Senator from Virginia while 
Sen. Byrd, also of Virginia, looks on. (SEE: New Senator) 
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Pathfinder 


MOVING? It's cheaper to live in some U.S. 
cities. (SEE: Pocketbook Dope p. 13) 





to solve the new coal strike—that of the 
75,000 anthracite miners who left the pits 
when their contract expired May 31. Lewis 
had not yet outlined his demands for the 
hard coal workers, though desultory nego- 
tiations have been held for weeks, but they 
would not differ widely from the soft coal 
miners’ stand. 

A shutdown of the anthracite mines 
would not cripple industry because hard 
coal is used almost exclusively for direct 
consumer heating purposes and few home 
furnaces would be fired up this June, 


New Senator 


For 15 years, the 5th Virginia Con- 
gressional district, heart of the rich Old 
Belt flue-cured tobacco country, has been 
represented by genial Thomas G. Burch, 
banker-farmer of Martinsville. Burch gen- 
erally has followed the conservative Dem- 
ocratic philosophy. Recently, at 77, Burch 
announced he would retire from politics. 

Last week, Gov. William Tuck, from 
Burch’s district and a lifelong friend, 
chose him to succeed, until the November 
election, Sen. Carter Glass, whose death 
ended 45 years of public service. Burch 
is expected to stand by his plan to retire 
by the year-end. 

Virginia is promised a hot political 
summer. Sen. Harry Byrd, head of the 
state political organization, is up for re- 
election himself, with opposition. There 
are a half-dozen candidates for the Glass- 
Burch seat. 

Long Absence. Glass, dean of the 
Congress in age, had been. confined to his 
Mayflower Hotel apartment for four 
years. He served in the House from 1901 
to 1918, as Secretary of the Treasury from 
1918 to 1920, and in the Senate since, 

He broke with the New Deal over 
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fiscal policies, and frequently opposed 
other Administration proposals, but always 
loyally supported his party ticket. 


Pocketbook Dope 


If you have to live in a fairly large 
city, Houston might be a pretty good place 
to move to. At least, if you could find a 
house (Houston, like every other city, has 
a housing shortage) your cost of living 
would be comparatively low. 

Anyhow, that’s what a survey of 31 
cities shows. Months ago, statisticians in 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics took figures 
on the cost of consumer goods, rents and 
services, began a comparative study. 

From personal experience, they knew 
it cost plenty to live in Washington so 
they arbitrarily took costs in the nation’s 
capital as a yardstick, gave them the figure 
of too. On that basis, Houston, with 88, 
proved to be the cheapest place surveyed 
to live. Scranton, with go, was next. Seat- 
tle (103) and New York (102) cost more 
than Washington, San Francisco just as 
much, 

No Answer. BLS used 1945 figures 
(because they were the latest complete 
ones available), thinks that although 
prices have since gone up cities would 
probably have the same comparative rank- 
ing today. What it can’t explain definitely 
is why the wide variation. 

However it offers some suggestions: 
Differences in transportation costs; near- 
ness to sources of. supply; higher (or 
lower) distribution costs as the result of 
local buying habits (chain store or spe- 
cialty shop purchasing, etc.) ; local or state 
sales taxes; differences in climate which 
would increase. (or decrease) fuel and 
clothing requirements. 


Talmadge Temper 


Red-gallused, fire-eating ’Gene Tal- 
madge, campaigning for a comeback as 
governor of Georgia on a platform featur- 
ing white supremacy, at a press conference 
in Atlanta: 


Acme 


ANGRY? Talmadge said he wasn't mad. But he 
looked it. (SEE: Talmadge Temper) 
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U.S. Interior Dept. 


WILD HORSES. They're not much good for anything but glue, but Westerners think them “scenic,” 
object to their being rounded up. (SEE: The Unvanishing Horse) 


(1) Described the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion and the Atlanta Journal, Georgia’s 
two biggest newspapers, as “scalawag”’ 
newspapers which were not “publishing 
the news, but trying to make the news.” 

(2) Instructed his secretary to throw 
out reporters from the two papers, if they 
appeared for the conference. 

(3) Accused the two papers of “Sell- 
ing out” to the CIO-PAC. 

(4) Complained that the Journal was 
“bossing” the Constitution. 

(5) Denied that he was angry. 


The Unvanishing Horse 


Amid the scenic beauty of the West, 
small herds of wild horses roam the moun- 
tains and the flatlands with bushy manes 
and tails flying. Westerners not only like 
to see them, but also feel they are a valu- 
able asset in attracting Eastern tourists. 

Back in the late 1930s, however, 
Western stockmen discovered that horses 
could be rounded up from previously al- 
most inaccessible “brakes’”—deep canyons 
and wooded banks where even cowboys 
couldn’t go—by using airplanes. The first 
use of planes has been attributed to Frank 
Robbins, of Glenrock, Wyo., known as the 
“king of the horserunners.” 

From the Sky. Though Robbins him- 
self sticks close to his horse (which he 
caught and tamed), he hires pilots to hunt 
out the grazing horses, dive close to the 
ground behind them, and send them stam- 
peding into less-rough country where wait- 
ing cowboys round them up. During recent 
months this practice has brought protests 
from horse-lovers all over the country who 
fear complete extinction of the wild horse. 

In Washington, officials in the In- 
terior Department’s Grazing Service, 
which has encouraged the air-cowboying, 
admitted that they have received a bar- 
rage of criticism. They feel, in general, 
that it is a necessary evil. 

Prior to 1942, when there was no 
meat shortage, nobody seemed to care 
much how many horses, wild or otherwise, 
roamed the 150-odd million acres of graz- 


ing land the service administers, After the 
war started, however, cattlemen pointed 
out that one reason they couldn’t raise 
more and fatter cattle was that there were 
too many horses eating up the pasture, 

Interlopers. Grazing Service checked 
up and discovered that though there were 
about 119,000 horses “licensed” to graze 
on public land, nearly twice that many 
were doing so. Of the total, perhaps 20% 
were “wild horses”—rugged animals which 
are inbred descendants of Spanish horses 
brought here in the 16th century. (There 
are no native American horses.) Because 
they are small, tough and hard to catch, 
they have little commercial value, even as 
horse meat, They can be had free (in 
some states there is a small tax) by any- 
body who takes the trouble to round them 
up. 

Most of the other 100,000 “excess” 
horses belong to stockmen who let them 
roam without permits on the public range, 
intended primarily for cattle. Interior De- 
partment merely told the owners to round 
up their horses and cut the herds down to 
size. The meat shortage, of course, was an 
added stimulus. Horsemeat was in de- 
mand to feed animals, some humans. 

But although 77,000 of the 100,000 
excess horses have been rounded up in the 
last two years—only a small portion of 
them “wild’’ horses—there are still an esti- 
mated 87,000 left over and above the 
119,000 “permit” horses. The discrepancy 
in figures is not due to bad arithmetic, 
Grazing Service says, but to (1) the im- 
possibility of making an accurate estimate 
of the number of horses roaming on 150 
million acres, and (2) the fact that horses, 
like rabbits, multiply. 


Foster’s Flag 


Best political tiff in recent months, 
already quoted widely in and out of Wash- 
ington, was Mrs. Clare Luce’s radio wran- 
gle with Communist Party leader William 
Z. Foster over the “Forum of the Air.” 

Regarded as the choicest bit of verbal 
slugging in many a year, Mrs. Luce had 
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hanging on the ropes, crying 

Foul!” to the delight of the audience. 
Copies of the debate were on the top 
reading list of Congressmen next day. 

At one point Mrs. Luce asked: 

“Now, Mr. Foster, have you at any 
time publicly, before, during’or since the 
war, condemned, criticized or found fault 
with anything that Stalin has ever enunci- 
ated from Moscow? Now take all the time 
you want.’ 

When Foster angrily asked why he 
should ever criticize Stalin when Stalin 
was always right, Mrs, Luce rippled: 

Oh, dear! I wouldn't if I were you. 
Remember what happened to Trotsky.” 

On the serious side, however, Chair- 
man Granik asked Foster point blank if he 
and his Communist associates owed any 
illegiance to the U.S. and the American 
flag. 


Foster 


Replied Foster: “The Red flag is the 
flag of the revolutionary class, and we are 
part of the revolutionary class. All cap- 
italist flags are flags of the capitalist class 
and we owe no allegiance to them.” 


Food: Scarce & Expensive 


The American housewife suffered two 
sharp jabs in the food budget. First Agri- 
culture Secretary Anderson cut the size of 
bread loaves by one-tenth without re- 
ducing prices. Second, Chester Bowles an- 
nounced price rises in dairy products 
which will raise the national food bill by 
$250 million a year. 

The dairy price boosts, effective July 
1, include a 1¢ per qt. rise in milk, 6¢ a 
lb. for cheddar cheese, and 11¢ a |b. for 
butter. Along with these will come a ban 
on the sale of whipping cream, and estab- 
lishment for the first time of ceiling prices 





on bulk fluid cream. There will also be a 
boost of about 1¢ in the retail price of 
evaporated milk. Other controls will re- 
strict uses of butterfat in ice cream and 
other dairy products. 

Explanation. Bowles blamed the 
price increases primarily on two things: 
(1) “apparent Congressional determina- 
tion to slash food subsidies;” and (2) in- 
creased food Only a few weeks 
earlier, Bowles had warned that ‘nothing 
could start us on an inflationary spiral 
more surely. than an increase in retail food 
prices.” 

If all food subsidies should be re- 
moved July 1, as urged by some Congress- 
men, Bowles estimated that additional in- 
creases would boost the prices of milk a 
total of 2 or 3¢ a quart; cheese 8 or 9¢ 
a lb., and butter 18¢ a lb. 

Promising Prospect. To offset this 
dark news. food buyers could find one 
small ray of brightness: Agriculture De- 
partment reports indicated that this sum- 
mer’s supply of fresh fruits and vegetables 
might be the best on record. Poultry 
stocks were also more than double normal, 
though the supply was threatened by the 
feed shortage. But, to courterbalance this, 
a billion pound drop in meat production 
for 1947 was predicted. 


costs, 


Elgin Movement 


From midwest grassroots came re- 
ports of organized counter-attacks against 
the admittedly effective program of the 
CIO Political Action Committee. 

Organized to challenge the PAC with 
its own technique of political education 
and mass action, such groups have sprung 
up in Illinois, Minnesota, Indiana and 


Nebraska. In Elgin, the Illinois People’s 


International 


FLOOD. Heavy spring rains swelled rivers in the East, caused disastrous floods in northern New 

York and in western Pennsylvania. This is an airview of Williamsport, Pa. (pop. 45,000). High 

waters of the Susquehanna river cut rail and highway communication, flooded at least a fifth of 
the residential section. 
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Political Federation was organized with 
a goal of 1 million members to take “po- 
litical action” in the November elections 
along lines opposed to principles sup- 
ported by the PAC and other left wing 
groups. 

John W. Watson, DeKalb farm man- 
ager and veteran of World Wars I and II, 
was named chairman. Speakers urged a 
united front by rural and urban dwellers 
to “restore American government to the 
people.”” The change from “government 
by law to government by bureaucrats,” 
“buying and blackmailing the people by 
subsidies,” and complex regulations, such 
as OPA rules, which the public cannot un- 
derstand, they said, are all “part of a plot 
to batter down the independence of Amer- 
icans.”’ 

Program. Model for the Illinois or- 
ganization was the Minnesota People’s 
Federation, claiming a membership of 
10,000 in 15 counties and with a state- 
wide goal of 50,000. The Minnesota Fed- 
eration’s policy was described as opposed 
to “government by individual men instead 
of by law;” political administration and 
management of business; growth of bu- 
reaucracy; the theory that public spending 
is a panacea for domestic problems; cen- 
tralization of government in Washington; 
the theory that government ought to sup- 
port the people regardless of their unwill- 
ingness to support themselves; and the 
growing power of group organizations to 
“interfere with the individual freedom of 
citizens.” 

The anti-PAC backfire has been kin- 
dled, but it still has a long way to go. 


Primary Proof 


Trend-seekers, watching returns from 
state Democratic and Republican primar- 
ies, still looked for a windvane which 
showed the way political winds were blow- 
ing. So far, the winds were variable. 

To date, the votes have shown no 
evidence of the existence of a veterans’ 
vote “bloc,” any more than a war record 
has proven an “open sesame” for candi- 
dates. While no well-advertised contest 
has yet reached the voting stage, in no 
case to date has the CIO-PAC swung in- 
disputably decisive influence in any pri- 
mary. 

Results. In Pennsylvania, the regular 
Republican organization settled any doubts 
it was still in the saddle. It smothered a 
challenge from self-styled “New Guard” 
Republicans and independents, nominated 
a slate with which it hopes to retain state 
control and unseat Democratic Sen. Joe 
Guffey in November. Democrats renomi- 
nated Guffey and named most of their 
slate without opposition. 

Democrats and Republicans took one 
each in two special Congressional elections 
in Pennsylvania to fill two vacancies, both 
previously held by Democrats. 

In North Carolina, where Democratic 
nomination is tantamount to election, 12 
Democrats were nominated for Congress 
in a primary highlighted by the defeat ot 
veteran Zebulon Weaver, who has repre- 
sented the 12th (Asheville) district since 


1917. 
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HARASSED. Truman was harried, beset by prob- 
lems, showed it. (SEE: President's Problems) 


President’s Problems 


For the nation and for Harry Truman 
these were troublous times. 

The Foreign Ministers Conference in 
Paris had ended in almost complete fail- 
ure. In much of the world people were 
starving and the U.S. was failing in its 
efforts to feed them. The coal and rail 
strikes had tied more knots in an already 
contorted economy. A recalcitrant Con- 
gress was refusing to accept presidential 
proposals without taking its time for dis- 
cussion. 

But to Washington observers, none 
of these was President Truman’s chief 
problem, They believed it was the fact 
that so many men are leaving top jobs in 
Government and that so many eminent 
men in private walks of life are rejecting, 
for reasons they consider sound, all sug- 
gestions that they step in and fill the va- 
cated Federal posts. 

Give Reasons. And they cited in 
support of their theory facts and figures 
given to Congress by Rep. Jennings Ran- 
dolph (D.-W.Va.) as well as the Presi- 
dent’s own statements, 

To a press conference, in an answer 
to a question about filling a vacancy in the 
near future, Truman said: 

I hope so. The trouble is in finding 
a man to fill the job. When we find a 
man we want for a job, he usually hasea 
better one and doesn’t want to leave. 
Meanwhile, men are flocking from Gov- 
ernment posts to private industry for big- 
ger pay. 

As he said it, there was something 
like despair in his voice. He seemed to 
ask: “How can the people expect the 
Government to function efficiently when 
it cannot command the services of the 
country’s best men?” 

And he seemed to express a belief 
that if this problem of getting good men 
for Government could be solved, many 
other problems would solve themselves. 

Departures. That was the thought 
Rep. Randolph was conveying as he pre- 
sented to the House the following partial 
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MONARCHS. 
Reputation for 
Dates Back 50 Years 








ONARCH’S fifty-year 
reputation for building 
quality ranges is your best 
guarantee of long-term satis- 
faction .... of high cooking 
efficiency, of good baking 
results, fuel economy and 
durability. Ask your Monarch 
dealer to show you Monarch’‘s 
Golden Jubilee line of cook- 
ing and heating equipment. 
MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO. 
4066 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis. 
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list of policy-making positions in which 
key personnel left Federal employment 
during the single month of April: 


Range of salaries 


Department or Number of of positions 








agency employes vacated 

Agriculture II $5,180—7,437 
Commerce 5 5.390—9,01 2 
Interior 20 5,180—7.437 
Justice 26 5.180—7.700 
Labor 13 5,180—9,012 
Navy 22 5,180—8,750 
Post Office I 5.000— 
State 27 5,180—8,.750 
rreasury +16 5,180—9,800 
War II 5.180—8,750 
Budget Bureau I 6.440 

CPA 12 5.180—8.750 
FSA 3 5, 600—6.230 
WA II 5.180—6.650 
© 2 5.180—7.070 
Maritime Comm. 13 5.180—8.650 
NHA 3 5,180—9,01 2 
NLRB I 7.170 > 
OPA 8 5,180---8.750 
VA 20 5.180—9,.800 
WSA 24 5.180—9.800 

Total 250 


With his list, Randolph offered the 
House this observation: 

Views. “The facts are that each and 
every day we are -losing key personnel. 
We are losing men within the House of 
Representatives. You all know. men who 
have retired voluntarily from this body 
and who have said they were doing it 
because of the lack of pay for the job they 
were doing. 

“And we are going to continue to 
lose from the Congress and from the Fed- 
eral executive structure, men who believe 
they are entitled to more than the money 
they receive for their jobs.” 


County Consolidated? 


Since the foundation of the Republic, 
natural growth and local pride have been 
shown, particularly on the more thickly 
populated Eastern seaboard, in the carv- 
ing out of new ‘counties. 

That process has continued even into 
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recent vears, despite modern transporta- 
tion and communication facilities which 
make smaller units more costly and less 
efficient. 

Except for Texas, with its vast ex- 
panse totaling 254 counties, Georgia leads 
the nation with 159. 

But in a few instances, the trend has 
been reversed in the interests of economy, 
lower tax rates, and better government. 
Tennessee took the lead in rq1g, when 
Hamilton (Chattanooga) county absorbed 
small, mountainous James county, reduced 
tax rates from $2.50 to $1.40 a hundred, 
brought paved roads and better schools 
to James. 

Again, in 1932, Fulton county (At- 
lanta), Ga., absorbed Campbell and Mil- 
ton, cutting Campbell’s $3.25 tax rate and 
Milton’s $3.20 to $2.25, with similar ben- 
efits. 

Consolidation. Now, in Nebraska, 
another such move is under way. For 
years, residents of Frontier county have 
quarreled over efforts to transfer the 
county seat from small, isolated Stockville 
(pop. 200) to Curtis (pop. 1,500). 

Renewal of the fight this year brought 
a counter-proposal from Stockville’s de- 
fenders. Divide the county. they suggest- 
ed, give 10 precincts to neighboring Gos- 
per county, the other 17, including both 
Stockville and Curtis, to Red Willow 
county. The idea took on, and petitions 
were circulated to get the proposal on the 
June 11 primary ballot. 

Saving. Frontier county, with an 
area of 975 square miles, mostly in ranch 
land, has declined in population from 
about 8,000 to 6,417 in the last 40 vears. 
Its per capita taxes in 1942 were $23.13. 
compared with the state’s averave of 
$10.52; expenditures per capita $33.29 
against a $19.61 state average. 

On the other hand, taxes and exnendi- 
tures in both Gosper and Red Wi'low 
counties are below state averages. Mercer, 
proponents argue, will result in consider- 
able savings. 

Meanwhile, residents of Gosper and 
Red Willow county are letting their Fron- 
tier neighbors argue it out, have little to 
say. 
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ONE LESS. Red Willow and Gosper counties would absorb Frontier county, solve an old county 
seat fight, save the taxpayers money. (SEE: County Consolidated?) 
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Try, Try Again 

It must be the climate. Anyway, San 
Francisco is beginning to plan for another 
World’s Fair, to go three years (1948-50). 
Theme: To commemorate the discovery 
of gold and California’s admission to the 
union in 1850. 

California’s last World’s Fair, held 
on Treasure Island in San Francisco bay 
in 1939, went $9 million into the red, in- 
cluding $64 million subscribed to finance 
it. Creditors got an 82% payoff. 


Without a Trace 


The Navy has had five mysteries, has 
spent years trying to solve them. Now 
nearly a year after the war’s end, its 
Sherlocks have decided to give up. 

So five warships which disappeared 
during the war without known survivors, 
or any other evidence to tell their story. 
have been written off the books. Presuma- 
bly, they were victims of enemy action. 
But nobody knows. 

The ships were the destroyers Ed- 
sall, Pillsbury and Jarvis, the gunboat 
Asheville, and the Q-ship Atik. 

Ironically, in World War I, when 
communications at sea were in their in- 
fancy, there was only one similar case in 
the U.S. Navy. The 19.360-ton navy col- 
lier Cyclops left Barbados, West Indies, 
Mar. 4, 1918, en route for the U.S. No 
hint ever came of her fate or that of her 
crew of 15 officers and 221 men. 

Pacific Mysteries. The Edsall, Pills- 
bury and Asheville disappeared without 
trace after the battle of the Java Sea. 
in March, 1942, when a handful of valiant 
Allied ships fought desperately to stem 
the Japanese advance. The Pillsbury and 
Asheville, along with other survivors of 
the Java Sea battle, had sailed from Tijil- 
atjap under orders to retire to Australia. 
and the Edsall was standing by in the 
same general area, That was the last offi- 
cial word from any of the three. 

After the war, investigators found 
that apparently one man had survived the 
Asheville loss and was taken prisoner, but 
he died in a Japanese prison camp. 

The Jarvis was badly crippled by 
Japanese torpedo planes Aug. 8, 1942, in 
the frantic enemy effort to dislodge the 
initial toehold of American forces on 
Guadalcanal. Ordered to New Caledonia 
for repairs, she disappeared en route. 

Atlantic Mystery. The Atik was one 
of the “Q,” or “mystery” ships, designed 
to combat the U-boat menace in the battle 
of the Atlantic. Camouflaged as helpless. 
unarmed merchant ships, they actually 
carried heavy anti-sub armament. Sailing 
alone, they were intended to entice sub- 
marines to attack for an “easy kill,” when 
they would drop their disguise and let fly 
with all they had. 

The Atik, three days out of Norfolk 
Va., on a shakedown cruise, radioed Mar. 
26, 1942, that she had been torpedoed and 
required assistance, and gave her position 
300 miles at sea. That was the last word 
from her. A Coast Guard ship rushed to 
the scene, found no trace of the ship or 
survivors. 
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PRIMPING. In their hotel room, Betty Estey unpacks, Catherine Doody combs her hair 
before sight-seeing. This hotel has averaged 1,500 student guests a week this spring. 


Nicketrs and dimes clinked merrily 
into the Canton, Mass., high school treas- 
ury kitty. 

This spring for the first time in four 
years this and other senior classes were 
‘making the traditional visit to Washing- 
ton. 

With Principal Wm. Donovan, Teach- 
er Clare Roach and Assistant Coach Caleb 
Scully as chaperons, $1,000 from the class 
treasury, and $24.from each senior to 
cover fare, meals and hotel room, 33 mem- 
bers of the Canton class started out. 

First came a tour of New York’s 
Radio City. Then a train to Baltimore and 
a bus to Annapolis and the Naval Acad- 
emy. Finally—Washington. 

For three days, they oh’d and ah’d 
as they saw the White House, paraded 
through the National Gallery of Art, visited 
the Capitol, in fact, took in all the sights 
of historic Washington and its environs, 


More Pictures on Pages 18, 19. 





ON THEIR WAY. As they roll through Washington’s streets, the bus driver points out the White House, other famous landmarks. 
- 
17 
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THE OLD DOMINION. Across the Potomac in Arlington, Va., the students file past the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, go on to visit 
the Robert E. Lee mansion on top the hill from which they can look down on the huge Pentagon building and its highway networ':. 


THE INNER MAN. Meals are taken in the hotel dining room. The cost of them, as well 
as of rooms and transportation, is included in the total paid by “treasury” and pupils. 


SOUVENIRS. Photos by street photographer FOOTWORK. Those that skipped the 1o¢ elevator ride down the 555-foot Washineton 
Sam Minkin make good trip mementos. Monument and hiked the 808 steps were late, had to hurry to catch the motor bus. 
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REFRESHMENTS. After walking in the hot 


sun at Mt. Vernon, ice cream is cooling. 


MORE PHOTOS. Whole group assembles for a picture with the Capitol in the background 
—this will occupy a featured spot in school yearbook. Trip chaperons are at center. 
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Pathfinder Photos 
EXIT, WASHINGTON. Tired but happy, the students tote their own luggage through the 


MUSEUM, Lindy’s flight was in 1927, but 
his plane is still a Smithsonian “must.” gate at Union Station, board a train for home, Senior Prom and graduation exefcises. 
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Along the American Way 





By Wheeler McMillen 


The Burden of a Majority 


Majority rule is probably the most 
conspicuous characteristic of our Amer- 
ican republic. 

The majority in elections deter- 
mines who shall hold office. The ma- 
jority in Congress decides legislation. 
The majority determines questions in 
public meetings everywhere. 

So accustomed have we become to 
rule by majority that it is easy to over- 
look an even more basic principle in 
our form of government. 

The true essence of free govern- 
ment is not the rule‘by majority; it is 
the protection of the rights of the 
minority. A majority can become as 
tyrannical as a despot. A majority, 
also, can be wrong. 

Right or Wrong? John T. Flynn 
some time ago proposed an interesting 
challenge to the idea that the majority 
must always be right. He pictured 25 
people assembled to decide a question. 
Thirteen voted one way and 12 the 
other way. The 13, being a majority, 
carried the question. 

Two weeks later the same 25 peo- 
ple, in Flynn’s story, met again. They 
voted once more on the same question. 
The facts were the same. The count 
again was 13 to 12. But one man had 
changed his mind and his vote. The 
decision was exactly opposite, The ma- 
jority was on the other side. 

Obviously, the majority could not 
have been right on both occasions. 

The situation was not unlike that 
which frequently occurs nowadays 
when the Supreme Court divides five to 
four. No one man, by changing his 
mind, can establish a right or a wrong. 

Another sort of illustration might 
be drawn. Two men meet. One has 
nothing. The other has $200 of his own 
wages. The first man overpowers the 


other and takes $100. An equal division 
has been accomplished, but a robbery 
has been committed. 


sits in a meeting of 100 people. They 
vote, 99 to 1, that the $100 shall be so 
taxed that each person shall have one 
dollar. That would be majority rule. 
Would it be right, or would it still be 
robt ery ? 

Would the principle be different if 
a hundred million people, instead of 
only one hundred, did the voting? 

Safeguards. Certainly a majority 
can be wrong. When properly informed 
the majority will be right and will be 
fair far more often than not. It was to 
protect minorities on the exceptional 
occasions which are ever possible in hu- 
man society that the American Consti- 
tution was so carefully drawn to permit 
majority rule but to prevent tyranny by 
either a majority or minority. And one 
who reads the Bill of Rights, the first 
10 amendments, will note how vigi- 
lantly the precautions in behalf of 
minorities were added to the basic law. 

Over the entrance to the stately 
building which houses the United States 
Supreme Court is the sculptured in- 
scription, “Equal Justice Under Law.” 

The ideal in American government 
is that every man and every group 
shall stand equal before the law. None 
is to be preferred because he is rich or 
powerful nor is anyone to be less than 
equal if he is weak and poor. 

Victor's Burden. Law that tips 
the scale of power in favor of labor or 
of industry, or law that gives unfair 
legal advantage to any one against any 
other is bad law. Law that gives a ma- 
jority unequal advantage over a minor- 
ity is just as bad as law that gives one 
man, one group or any minority un- 
equal advantage over the majority. 

A political majority—the party 
that prevails in an election, the party 
that holds control in Congress—wins 
vastly more than the few privileges and 
offices that go to the victor. 


Washington 


Parade 


Going down 


Rep. Joseph J. Mansfield (D.-Tex), 
85-year-old chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, goes all 
about Capitol Hill confined to a wheel 
chair. He’s a cheerful, hard-working legis- 
lator, and his wheel chair gets priority in 
the corridors, elevators and the tunnels be- 
tween the House Office Buildings and the 
Capitol. It does ordinarily, that is, and 
Mansfield is still burned up about the time 
it didn’t. 

That was the day the House voted on 
the Patman housing bill. Mansfield is a 
good friend of Patman’s, and besides, he 
favored the bill. So he was particularly 
anxious to vote. They called him in his 
office when the voting started. 

Bottleneck. He sped off in his wheel 
chair, got through the tunnel in good time, 
but found the Capitol elevator filled to 
overflowing with real estate lobbyists 
waiting to see how the bill came out. 
Mansfield waited for another elevator. It, 
too, was crammed. 

The wheel chair maneuvered, Mans- 
field broadcast orders, commands, instruc- 
tions. After a long delay, he made his way 
through the crowd of lobbyists and reached 
the House floor—but too late; the vote 
was over and the bill already passed. 

Up in the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee room in the House Office Buildin~, 
friends say Mansfield is drafting a bill of 
his own. It would provide a special eleva- 
tor for lobbyists—some say with safety 
devices off. 





The majority-also wins the respon- 
sibility for protecting every minority. 
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Pathfinder Photo 


IRATE. Judge Mansfield had a bill of his own. 
(SEE: Going Down) 
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— Photo 
IN THE FAMILY. Rep. Woodhouse shows her 
daughter how it's done. (SEE: Race) 


Race 


It’s not at all unusual for the son, or 
nowadays the daughier, of a member of 
Congress to follow in the parent’s foot- 
steps and go into politics. But the family 
of Congresswoman Chase Going Wood- 
house (D.-Conn.) has carried it one step 
farther. 

Son Noel Woodhouse, now in his sec- 
ond year at North Carolina U. law 
school, boasts he’ll get into Congress be- 
fore his sister Margaret, now working as 
her mother’s secretary in the House Office 
Building. 

But Margaret, 21, blue-eyed, pretty, 
and efficient too, already has studied po- 
litical science in the same _ university 
(where their father teaches it) and now 
feels she’s staying at least one jump ahead 
of her brother by getting practical experi- 
ence, 

"Inside." First of all, she’s learn- 
ing the ins and outs of the Capitol at first 
hand and, at the same time, getting good 
experience helping her mother with daily 
duties like answering mail and greeting 
visiting constituents. 

Also, when Mrs. Woodhouse goes 
campaigning in the coming primaries— 
“I’m going to drive the car for her,” 
says Margaret, “and see that mother gets 
places.” 

After that, having learned the hard 
part, Margaret thinks she may go to Yale 
law school. In any case, whoever wins the 
race, there isn’t likely to be a Woodhouse 
shortage in Congress for some years to 
come, — 


Congress, Jr. 


Few Americans réalize that the Sen- 
ate and House Office buildings in Wash- 
ington contain two powerful but unofficial 
organizations which, in their own quiet, 
behind-the-scenes way, exert a powerful 
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Spark Plugs 
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FOLLOW THE EXPERTS. . 


Motorists who value the expert 
judgment and experience of air 
lines on such a critical item as spark 
plugs, will find substantial evidence 
of the greater dependability of 
Champions in their selection by 
most air lines. Now PCA—The Capital 
Airline—joins the majority of others 
in the air transport field who 
standardize on dependable Cham- 
pions. The Champion Spark Plugs 
for your car are products of the 
same outstanding research, 
engineering and manufacturing 
facilities. Champion Spark Plug 
Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


. DEMAND DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS 
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*So Inconspicuous 


What are You 
Shouting for ? 


can hear you now that I wear a Zenith 
Hearing Aid. 

Surprised? Well, frankly, I was, too, the 
first time I put it on. Surprised to discover 
how much I hadn't been hearing without my 
realizing it. 

Best part—my friends are as tickled as I 
am about my wearing an aid. They don’t 
have to shout to make me hear —and I’m not 
embarrassed when I’m with them, now. 

Yes—I did my friends and myself a favor 
when I put on this Zenith: I’m getting a lot 
more fun out of life, too—really living for 
the first time in years. 


Try the New 
Super-powered Hearing Aid 


@ Exclusive 4-Position Tone Control—ad- 
justs instantly to your individual hearing 
needs with the flick of 
your finger. 

® Neutral-color Ear- 
phone and Cord — actu- 
ally as little noticeable 
as eyeglasses. 

@ Only $50 complete, 
ready-to-wear. 





Also Available: The New Zenith 
Bone Conduction Hearing Aid. $50 
FREE! A new, informative booklet which 
frankly discusses the problem of impaired 
hearing—and how it may be helped without 
needless embarrassment. Send for your free 
copy, today. 


——-PASTE ON PENNY POST CARD AND MAIL~==s 


i 

1 ZENITH RADIO CORP., Dept. Pa-6B 1 
: 6001 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois } 
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influence on almost every phase of Con- 
gressional activity. 

They are the Senate Secretaries As- 
sociation and the Congressional Secre- 
taries Club. 

The Senate Secretaries Association, 
fnore exclusive and sometimes regarded as 
the more powerful of the two groups, is 
made up of 46 Senatorial “executive sec- 
retaries” only. 

The club is strictly non-partisan 
(when the Senate is strongly Democratic, 
it is apt to have a Republican president), 
and is not fenced in by a lot of compli- 
cated by-laws and parliamentary rules— 
its members get enough of that during 
thetr daily routine. It meets “when neces- 
sary,” and two or three times a year gives 
a party, at which, probably, more Govern- 
ment secrets are gathered under one roof 
than anywhere else in the world, 

Brass Hat. A Senator’s secretary gets 
paid “not more than” $5,040 a year. He 
is usually a man because women (except 
women Senators) are not allowed to walk 
on the Senate floor. He is sometimes 
known as the Senator’s “alter ego’—he 
entertains out-of-town visitors, attends 
meetings for the Senator, carries on much 
of his correspondence, and can often an- 
swer questions for the press “officially,” so 
that the answer can be quoted and attrib- 
uted directly to the Senator. As a rule, 
he doesn’t know shorthand; he gives 
rather than takes dictation. 

Bigger and more heterogeneous is the 
Congressional Secretaries Club, which grew 
out of a similar organization formed back 
in 1920 by House Sergeant-at-Arms (then 
cashier) Kenneth Romney. It has a mem- 
bership of more than 500 secretaries and 
clerks of Representatives, a Republican 
president (Russel Jones, secretary to Rep. 
Errett P. Scrivner of Kansas), a program 
chairman, and, more important, an In- 
formation Director. 

Bulletin. He has charge of putting 





out the club’s' /uformation Bulletin, list 
ing latest Government and private releases 
and documents of interest to Congres- 
sional offices. 

The club also publishes an Official 
Congressional Handbook which bristles 
with hard-to-get information about de- 
partmental agencies, ranking, mailing, doc- 
uments, research, and even tourist infor- 
mation. 


The Ladies’ Fancy. . . 


Every Spring the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute has a rush of feminine visitors. 
When the first warm weather breaks most 
women begin to think about clothes and 
for one reason or another a lot of them 
come to look at the display of dresses the 
capital city’s museum has been collecting 
since 1910. 

In a series of dustproof, airtight 
showcases they can see costumes worn by 
each of the official White House hostesses 
since Martha Washington. The dresses, 
donated by relatives or the women them- 
selves, are worn by white plaster of Paris 


figures made in the museum’s Anthro- 
pological laboratory. 
Same Face. Mrs. Roosevelt, the 


visitors say, doesn’t look a bit like her 
pictures. This causes the Institute’s offi- 
cials a little quiet amusement for not one 
visitor in 10 realizes that the models are 
not supposed to look like the First Ladies 
—in fact each figure has exactly the same 
face. 

Martha Washington’s costume is prob- 
ably the most interesting in the collection. 
But most of the women cluster around 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s pink satin, worn at her 
husband’s third inauguration, or Angelica 
Van Buren’s blue velvet at which they in- 
variably gaze a little wistfully. Although 
it was made in the early 1800s most 
women are unanimous that they would 
love to wear the Van Buren dress today— 


Pathfinder Photos 


FIRST LADIES. Here are inauguration dresses worn by Angelica Van Buren (1837), Grace 
Coolidge (1923), and Eleanor Roosevelt (1941). (SEE: The Ladies’ Fancy) 
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if they could fit into the tiny waist, or 
manage the tremendous hoopskirt which 
measures 14 ft. around the hem. 

Cool to Coolidge. Another point on 
which there seems to be unanimous agree- 
ment is that Grace Coolidge’s dress, made 
when short evening gowns were in style, is 
by far the most unattractive. Up in Mas- 
sachusetts, Mrs. Coolidge heard about the 
comments, and about a year ago she sent 
the Institute an ostrich fan, a handker- 
chief and some pearls to dress up her 
model a little more. 

Officials won’t make an estimate as 
to which is the most valuable. After all, 
they say, the collection is unique only bé- 
cause it is complete. If you took any one 
of the dresses away it would spoil the 
whole set. 


‘$2 on the Snout 


The U.S. Patent Office announces it 
has issued a patent to a man in Washing- 
ton for a really new invention—a race 
track for pigs. 


Bureaucrats at Work 


Perhaps the best example yet of. the 
horrors of bureaucracy has been dug up 
by the Washington Post’s Government col- 
umnist Jerry Klutz. The story begins last 
Mar. 1 with a letter from a colonel in the 
War Department to the Office of War In- 
formation. This letter, in turn, concerns 
an earlier letter. 

“A letter dated 8 Feb. 1946,” wrote 
the colonel, ‘“‘was addressed to your office 
requesting information as to whether cer- 
tain zones were to be retained or canceled. 
To date no reply has been received. It is 
requested that this headquarters be ad- 
vised accordingly.” 

Reply. The colonel got an answer a 
month later, Apr. 1, from the State De- 
partment: 

“Since the OWI no longer exists and 
some of its functions have been trans- 
ferred to the State Department, your let- 
ter has been called to my attention. I am 
not familiar with the matter to which 
you refer but I shall be glad to try to get 
the information for you if you will give me 
more details.” 

To which the War Dept. replied on 
Apr. 8: 

“Enclosed herewith is your letter of 
1 April 1946, referring to our letter of 
1 March 1946, wherein we requested some 
information. 

“Unfortunately, the division has so 
much correspondence going through daily 
and we are unable to find a copy of our 
original request without a subject to go 
by in checking our files. 

Huh? “If you could give me the sub- 
ject or name any indiVidual mentioned and 
the initials which would appear in the 
upper right-hand corner we will be able 
to identify our original communication.” 

At this point both sides apparently 
decided it wiser to drop the whole thing, 
for the record of correspondence ends 
abruptly. 

Somewhere, however, there are some 
zones still waiting to be canceled. 
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People And Places 





It's a postwar model! 


New York: Garageman Sam Cot- 
ler got hold of a postwar model Ford 
(above), put a $150 price tag on it, ex- 
pected a quick sale—even if it was a 
post-World War I model. 

Long Beach, Cal.: Latest traffic 
problem is hit-and-run pedestrian. Mrs. 
Charles Lull, 62, was treated for a 
broken wrist, abrasions and shock after 
being walked down by a husky but 
otherwise unidentified female. 

Milwaukee: Calvin Schult, only 
paid member of a volunteer fire depart- 
ment, tried to earn his money, turned 
in 100 false alarms. 

Yellowstone Park, Wyo.: Four 
Iowa tourists found a pavement emit- 
ting steam, stayed to attend the birth 
of a geyser which soon was eight feet 
across and bubbling busily. 

New York: Hollywood got a sur- 
prising “No!” Offered a screen con- 
tract, Georgette Windsor (below) de- 
cided to stick to designing and painting. 


International International 


She said “No.” She wanted luck. 


Hollywood: Gloria Lloyd (above) 
showed up for her film debut, as a 
good luck piece carried along the spec- 
tacles of famed father Harold. 

Perth Amboy, N.J.: Pickets broke 
ranks, chased a line-breaker and turned 
him over to a game-warden. The scab: 
A buck deer. 

Freeport, Ill.: William Allen, 
spurned by his girl, put a gun to his 
head and fired five times, heard five 
clicks, fainted, came to to find himself 
charged with disorderly conduct. 

Lynn, Mass.: A baseball term 
came true and police were asked to find 
the thief who stole second base from 
Memorial Park. 

Richmond, Va.: George Bannister, 
97, sole surviving Confederate veteran 





in the old Confederate Capital, told in- 
terviewers: “If we’d had some air- 
planes, we’d have knocked the Yankees 
back in two days.” 

Boston, Mass.: Six painters, en- 
couraged by appreciative tenants, dili- 
gently painted one side of a house, had 
to start all over again when they dis- 
covered too late it was the wrong house. 

New York: Harry Greenberg, 
pleading economic impossibility to a 
disorderly conduct charge, asked the 
judge if a man could get drunk on 4o¢. 
Decision: Not these days. 


International 


Kitty decided on mothering. 


London, Eng.: Introduced to three 
five-day old chicks, Mrs, Pamela Bates’ 
cat “Squibs” gave her mistress a brief 
scare before deciding to mother, not 
masticate them (above). 

Leesburg, Fla.: A local melon 
grower produced twin watermelons (be- 
low), scurried around and got Jean 
(left) and Jane Strickland to pose with 
them. 


International 
Twins to complement twins. 
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TWO WORLDS FACE-TO-FACE. Communist UN delegate Gromyko frowns at capitalist Baruch. 


No Peace? - 


Bad blood among ex-Allies after failure 
of Paris peace talks indicates 
treaty may never be written 


Like an ominous crack in the earth, 
the rift between Russian and Anglo- 
American postwar aims has split the ‘‘one 
world” apart. At best, diplomacy can 
build fences on either side of the crack to 
keep peoples from falling in. At worst, 
the crack can widen and engulf the world 
in the bottomless pit of atom-age war. 

These grim choices. replaced the glit- 
tering pre-V-Day slogans when the Big 
Four failed to get started on a peace 
treaty at Paris, The failure had not been 
unforeseen. It climaxed a series of blun- 
ders that began long before V-Day. But, 
after Paris, the facts of life became un- 
mistakable. Even worse than the failure 
itself was the Big Four’s attitude after- 
ward: Their evident lack of much hope 
they'd get any further in their next try at 
Paris, beginning June 15. 

Charges. Their lack of much hope 
was shown when, instead of repairing the 
rift, they began accusations and recrimina- 
tions. Molotov accused the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans of forging an anti-Russian bloc; 
Byrnes blamed the failure in Paris on 
Molotov’s refusal to compromise. He said 
Stalin had promised to support the treaty 
for control of Germany and Japan which 
Molotov turned down. If Stalin had prom- 
ised it, he’d obviously changed his mind. 

To stop such misunderstandings and 
bypass any clash of wills that might unfit 
the foreign ministers from compromising, 
a Truman-Attlee-Stalin conference was 
suggested. President Truman squelched 
that idea by revealing Stalin has turned 
down two invitations to visit America. 

“This answer,” commented the New 
York Herald Tribune’s veteran White 
House observer, Bert Andrews, “when con- 
trasted with replies the President gave in 
March to similar questions, made some 
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listeners believe he had lost much of his 
optimism about the chances for improve- 
ment in Russian-American relations.” 

Reasons. What happened to the great 
Alliante that won the war? Why can’t it 
keep the peace? The fundamental reason 
is dissension over division of the spoils of 
war—with Russia wanting more and more. 

At Potsdam, and by other concessions 
for keeping Russia in the war, Stalin had 
virtually been handed control of most of 
the world’s greatest land mass, from Cen- 
tral Europe through Manchuria. 

In return, Stalin had made promises 
which were never taken seriously. At- 
tempts by the western Allies to collect on 
such promises—like free elections for Ru- 
mania, or Chinese rule over Manchuria— 
were blocked by open or secret Russian 
opposition. 

Finally, it became clear that Russia 
doesn’t want any peace treaty—unless at 
a huge further price. Without a peace 
treaty, Russia can sit pretty, communize 
the territory she already controls, and 
have an excellent chance to push Com- 
munism further into a disorganized world. 

The UN, from which U.S. Delegate 
Edward R. Stettinius Jr. tendered his res- 
ignation, hasn’t the power to buck Russia. 
The Soviet delegate can veto action of the 
Security Council, while the Assembly is 
limited by a rule against the UN interfer- 
ing in any action against an ex-enemy 
country, 

That’s the black situation as the Big 
Four diplomats return to Paris. America’s 
team will be headed, as before, by Secre- 
tary of State James F. Byrnes and Sen- 
ator Arthur H. Vandenberg (R.-Mich.). 
Senator Tom Connally (D.-Tex.) also ex- 
pressed a hope to go back. The one bright 
spot is the unanimity of U.S, delegates 
on a common, American foreign policy. 


Browder Enterprise 


The devil had sneaked into heaven. 
So it seemed to American Communists 





when they learned Earl Browder was in 
Moscow—smoking cigars as he lolled in 
his hotel lobby receiving the press. 

Browder, small-statured ex-bookkeep- 
er from Wichita, Kan., had been expelled 
in disgrace from the American communist 
party he’d bossed throughout the war. 
Like every major Communist move, Brow- 
der’s expulsion had undoubtedly been 
planned in Moscow. Like every major 
Communist move, it was made, ostensibly, 
by the local party. 

New "Line." The American Com- 
munists had made the change by voting a 
new “line.” Under Browder’s leadership, 
during the war, they’d concentrated on co- 
operating with American capitalism. Rev- 
olution was forgotten. Patriotism had be- 
come the Red watchword. 

Some cynical capitalists had doubted 
whether Browder’s wartime American 
Communists were really as patriotic as 
they pretended, Could the Communist 
change his hide as readily as that? The 
answer seemed to be that he could. After 
all, Russia also wanted to beat Germany 
and Japan. Russia needed all the supplies 
and munitions American capitalism could 
produce. So Communist strikes were out 
—for the duration. 

After the duration, it was different. 
Strikes and revolutionary activity in 
America no longer threatened Russian vic- 
tory. Now, by weakening America, such 
goings-on strengthened Russia’s position 
at the peace table. So the word went out 
from Moscow, and the American Com- 
munist party changed its hide back again. 

New Leader. That change doomed 
Browder. He’d identified himself too firm- 
ly with the wartime policy of collabora- 
tion with capitalism, When American 
Communists stopped collaborating with 
capitalism, they dropped Browder. 

According to their custom, they not 
only dropped Browder—they damned him 
and excommunicated him as a heretic. 
“Browderism” became a shameful epithet 
in the party. Members accused of “Brow- 
derism” by the new leadership under Wil- 
liam Z. Foster would cringe and hasten to 
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MOSCOW PILGRIM. Earl Browder. (SEE: 
Browder Enterprise) 
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ANY HAVEN FOR THE HOMELESS? Since July, 1944, more than 100,000 Polish troops have been 
stranded in the north of Italy near Trieste. (SEE: Footloose Legion) 


square themselves lest they too suffer the 
fate of the damned. 

Suddenly Browder turned up in Mos- 
cow. He couldn’t have got there without 
passport visas from the U.S. State De- 
partment and the Russian Foreign Office. 
American Communists could readily un- 
derstand why the detested capitalist gov- 
ernment of America granted Browder a 
passport. But why did the sainted Com- 
munist government in Moscow receive 
him, when it had refused visas to far less 
obnoxious people? 

Meaning? An answer came from a 
New York leftist magazine: The Nation. 
It said: “Browder’s trip is important far 
beyond both his personal fate and the fac- 
tional rowing of the Communists, which 
normally would be their own concern, and 
of small interest. . . . It could. be part 
of a much larger change—a change in the 
Kremlin itself from a policy of lone-wolf 
defensiveness and suspicion of the western 
capitalist powers to one of collaboration. 
The Truman Administration . .. genuinely 
wants to see that suspicion broken, and 
it does not seem too far-fetched to read 
that desire in the ease with which Brow- 
der obtained a passport valid for the 
Soviet Union... .” 

In other words, Moscow was consid- 
ering changing its line in America again. 
Any such change would be a bid for 
abandonment of the Truman-Byrnes no- 
appeasement policy. Columnist Drew Pear- 
son reported a parallel bid—Russian pro- 
posals for a Balkan and Manchurian set- 
tlement along the lines America wants. 

Effect? If currents like these were 
moving beneath the surface of Russian- 
American relations, they hadn’t yet af- 
fected the visible drift of diplomacy. 
Byrnes and Molotov were still as far apart 
as they’d been at Paris—and neither 
showed any intention of yielding. 

And if Browder’s trip to Moscow por- 
tended big things, he was cagey enough 
not to talk about them. “I came entirely 
on my own initiative,” he said. “It was a 
perfect example of private enterprise. My 
trip has no relation whatever to the Com- 
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munist party in the U.S. I am doing a 
little writing for a limited clientele. ... 
It’s a habit. .. .” 


Footloose Legion 


A foreign legion without_a fatherland 
faces demobilization in the next few 
months. After that, nobody is yet quite 
sure just where the more than 100,000 
Polish troops now in Italy can settle down 
to live in peace. 

Most of them are afraid to go home 
to Poland because they aren’t Communists. 
All of them formerly served under the 
London Polish “government in _ exile” 
which was broken up under pressure from 
Moscow to make the Red-dominated 
“Lublin government” the recognized Pol- 
ish government in Warsaw. 

Barriers. Now, with Poland behind 
the Red iron curtain, these Polish soldiers 
in Italy have every reason to fear, like 
their leader, Gen. Wladislaw Anders, that 
going home would mean a “return not to 
Poland but to Russia—not to a free life 
but to captivity.” Such misdoubts aren’t 
diminished by the Warsaw government’s 
ominous demand that the men return to 
their homeland in small groups without 
arms or uniforms. 

Moscow casts bitter looks at the 
exiled Poles. The Soviet newspaper Pravda 
charges: “About 50,000 soldiers of Anders’ 
army fought on the side of Hitler against 
the Allies. Many of them served in the 
Gestapo. The arthy of Gen. Anders is a 
rallying center for all the shady elements 
of Polish reaction making plans for new 
adventures.” 

Old Adventures. As a matter of his- 
tory, the long, heartbreaking trail that 
took the Poles to Italy began not in Ger- 
many but in Russia. In 1939, Anders and 
many of his men were caught by the Rus- 
sian claw of the Stalin-Hitler pincers 
which disemboweled Poland. They were 
held as prisoners of war until after Rus- 
sia changed sides. 

Then, in 1941, a Soviet official cere- 
moniously threw open the door of Anders’ 





prison cell and announced: “General, you 
are free, You are now our ally and hon- 
ored guest.” 

As a guest, Anders did a lot more than 
accept the hospitality of his hosts. Leav- 
ing prison on crutches, he organized his 
Polish Legion from volunteers, freed, like 
himself, from Russian prisons. They 
drilled in the south of Russia, crossed into 
Iran, where they were equipped with 
American supplies, traveled to Palestine, 
and reached Egypt in time to help Gen. 
Montgomery’s British Eighth Army win 
the decisive battle of Tobruk. 

From North Africa, the Poles were 
ferried into Sicily and Italy, where they 
fought brilliantly all the way up the penin- 
sula to Trieste. Russia doesn’t trust them 
there, so the British will ship them back 
to England for demobilization. 

Some of them may settle in Britain; 
others may emigrate to the Dominions, or 
to any South American countries willing 
to take them. But a majority still don’t 
know where to go or what to do. 


King Meets Duke 


The King of Sweden had influenza. 
It wasn’t a bad attack, and 88-year-old 
Gustav V felt more bored than sick. The 
royal doctor had ordered him to bed when 
he would have preferred to play tennis or 
ride his bike down town. But there he 
was, in bed. Besides, it was raining. 

So Gustav V squirmed; yawned, and 
tried to read a book. He was startled by 
a knock on the door. In rushed an ex- 
cited footman with news—news that made 
the old King leap spryly out of bed and 
call for his car. 

No Handspring. 


A few minutes 


later, Gustav was ordering his chauffeur: 
“To Haga Castle—hurry up!” As the car 
rolled into the castle courtyard, Gustav 
jumped out and galloped into the build- 
ing. A woman in white met him. 





International 


ROYAL SWEDES. King Gustav V (left) and 
descendants. (SEE: King Meets Duke) 
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“Well?” demanded the eager King. 

“It’s a boy!” she smiled. 

Gustav started to do a- handspring. 
Then, remembering his age and kingly dig- 
nity, he merely bounded toward the room 
where his first great-grandson lay. 

Some Offspring. The baby already 
had a name bigger than himself. Carl 
Gustav Folke Hubertus, Duke of Jaemt- 
land, was the first male heir to the Swedish 
throne born in 40 years. His 41-year-old 
father, Prince Gustav Adolf, has four 
daughters—but, unlike England, Sweden 
doesn’t allow women to sit on the throne. 

With his long-lived great-grandfather, 
grandfather, and father in line ahead of 
him, the baby might not become king until 
nearly 2,000 A.D. 


Imperial Haircut 


Napoleon’s soldiers sometimes dubbed 
him “the little shaver” because he wore 
his hair clipped close tg the imperial skull. 
His only living direct descendant in France 
is likewise a shaver: He’s a barber. 

He’s also a Viscount but that doesn’t 
mean much in modern France. Charles 
Viscount Leon has to earn a living, and 
the prestige of being Napoleon’s descend- 
ant is quite a help in the barbering trade. 
Customers flock to Leon’s shop so they 
can say: “Napoleon’s great grandson just 
trimmed my hair.” 


Leopard Men 


“It’s a shocker!” muttered British 
Colonial administrators, faced by some- 
thing that looked like a Grade C Holly- 
wood Frankenstein-type chiller-diller. But 
it was happening in Nigeria. 

The leopard men were on the loose. 


Like a Biblical plague, swarms of ravenous locusts are 
destroying the precious wheat of Sardinia, Greece, Albania 
and other Mediterranean lands—eating hundreds of thou- 
sands of tons of grain that could feed starving families like 
the Neapolitans at right, huddled in the cave they’ve called 
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EGYPTIAN RAPTURE. Britain's offer did it. 


(SEE: Britain in the Middle East) 


More than 200 mutilated corpses had been 
found with jugular veins ripped by iron 
claws and the surrounding jungle grass 
soaked with human blood. 

The leopard men are an ancient na- 
tive Negro secret society with rites akin 
to voodoo. Initiation rites consist of a 
blood-bond between a man and a leopard. 
The natives believe that, when the man 
dies, the leopard dies, or vice-versa. 

Savage. The initiates behave like 
leopards. A secret corps of blacksmiths 
forge the iron claws with which the leop- 
ard men attack their victims from be- 


Locusts Still Mean Hunger 


home since the war. To kill swarms like those at left, UNRRA 
has sent Gammexane, potent DDT-type insecticide. But 
many peasants still fight the locusts by primitive means 
shown in center—sweeping them into tarpaulins with brush 
wands, then beating them to death and burning them in pits. 





hind, tear their jugular veins, drink their 
blood, rip and eat their flesh. 

Before World War I, the British sup- 
pressed the society. Now a manpower 
shortage of British law enforcement offi- 
cers in Nigeria has allowed the leopard 
men to get out of control again. 


Britain in the Middle East 


Winston Churchill’s futile argument 
against the Labor government’s offer to 
withdraw British troops from Egypt—that 
the move threatened the safety of the Suez 
Canal, and, ultimately, the British Empire 
itseli—drew predictions from many parts 
of the world that the British Empire would 
disintegrate anyway. The offer of inde- 
pendence to India was named as another 
example of the same trend. 

Evidence to the contrary comes from 
Paris.. The bearer is Andre Geraud, jour- 
nalist, who writes under the name of Per- 
tinax. Before the war he was famous as a 
mouthpiece of the French general staff. 

"Guidance" In Syria. Now Per- 
tinax, and, inferentially, high officers in the 
French army, accuse Britain of breaking 
the Anglo-French treaty under which both 
nations agreed to withdraw all forces from 
Syria and Lebanon, “The unanimous opin- 
ion of observers on the spot,” Pertinax re- 
ports, “is that British policy in the Middle 
East strives to offset eventual evacuation 
of Egypt by building up Syria into close 
association ... 

“The British seem to be trying hard 
to take Syria and Lebanon under their 
guidance. A British military mission is 
still active in those countries and London 
apparently does not intend to recall it... 
Moreover, high British officers, for years 
among the most determined opponents of 
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the French mandate in Syria and Lebanon, 
are resigning from the army for the defi- 
nite purpose of entering the Syrian and 
Lebanese service—that is, replacing the 
very French officials who were dismissed a 
few months ago.” 

Meaning. Pertinax’s complaint con- 
tradicts Churchill’s charge that the Labor 
government is liquidating the British Em- 
pire. If Pertinax is correct, Britain’s with- 
drawal from Egypt is counterbalanced by 
a strengthening of British power else- 
where in the Middle East. 

The loss of Egypt as a base would 
thus be made up by strengthening of 
friendship for Britain with the Egyptian 
and other Moslem governments. Conflicts 
with France in Syria and Lebanon, and 
with the Jews in Palestine, would be offset 
by Arab co-operation with the Empire. 

And new bases could be developed in 
Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, Iraq, Trans- 
jordan, and former Italian colonies like 
Cyrenaica. 


Scoop for Buz 


The Eskimos told some Danish sail- 
ors who told the Copenhagen radio which 
told the world: The war hasn’t ended yet 
for 150 armed Nazis isolated in the icy 
wastes of Arctic Greenland. 

The Nazis landed in Greenland in 
1942 to establish weather stations for the 
German navy. They’re still there, com- 
manded by a Nazi naval captain, and with 
enough supplies to last another year. Or 
so the Eskimos told the Danes. 

To most of the world, this news was 
a surpsise. But not to American readers 
of a syndicated cartoon strip called Buz 
Sawyer. For weeks, Buz and his trusty 
side-kick, Rosco Sweeny, have been ad- 
venturing in Greenland, where their em- 
ployers, an American airline, sent them to 
capture a mad Nazi baron (see cut) who’d 
been firing on U.S. planes, 


Turns in Argentina 


Who sets America’s policy toward 
Argentina—and what’s the policy, if any? 
That’s what puzzles the Argentines. 

As far as Buenos Aires can see, the 
U.S. State Department has one policy, the 


U.S. War and Navy Departments another. 
Nobody knows which policy is America’s. 

The State Department policy still ap- 
pears to be set by Spruille Braden, for- 
mer ambassador to Argentina, now in 
charge of Latin American relations, Bra- 
den’s baiting of dictator Juan Peron 
boomeranged into an American diplo- 
matic disaster when Peron won the Presi- 
dential election. But Braden _ hasn't 
changed his attitude. 

Amity Via Arms? The War and 
Navy Departments’ policy was voiced by 
Gen. Eisenhower and Adm. Nimitz in urg- 
ing the House Military Affairs Committee 
to pass a bill for coordination of Western 
hemisphere defense. “I think you will see 
a steady development of better relations 
between the U.S. and Argentina,” said 
Eisenhower. 

His prediction was followed by the 
visit to Washington of Gen. Carlos von 
der Becke, former Chief of the Argentine 
Staff, to help with defense plans. The 
State Department had tried to block von 
der Becke’s trip. 

Peron, a past-master at making the 
most of any dissension among his oppo- 
nents, is apparently playing off the U.S. 
War and Navy Departments against the 
U.S. State Department. For instance, the 
State Department’s new ambassador to 
Buenos Aires was forced to cool his heels 
for weeks before getting an appointment 
to see Peron. Meanwhile U.S. military and 
naval members of an “air mission” have 
the run of the ‘Presidential palace. 


To the Polls 


Europe’s common people spoke in 
June elections to the statesmen of the 
world. 

With professional realism, the State 
Department, the Kremlin and the British 
Foreign Office weren’t overly worried 
about what the governments of France, 
Italy, or Czechoslovakia might do. After 
all, European countries had become small- 
fry in a world dominated by super-powers 
like Russia, America and the British Em- 
pire. 

But how Europe’s common people 
voted—that was vital. That might help 
answer international statesmanship’s No. 
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MAD BARON SHOOTS AT BUZ. Rosco Sweeny, Buz's flying partner, never did think much of 
the idea of catching the Baron by dropping food and a note. (SEE: Scoop for Buz) 
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European 
SUPERMAN AT WORK. Juan Peron. (SEE: 


Turns in Argentina) 


1 question: Can communism gobble its 
way through the world? 

France. The French Communists had 
gone all-out to win. The constituent as- 
sembly named at this election will write 
a new constitution. France’s voters had 
already rejected one Communist-spon- 
sored draft. This might be Moscow’s last 
chance. Russia was reported to have con- 
tributed millions of francs to the Red 
campaign chest. Russian wheat was an- 
other potent argument. Still another, by 
the Communist-controlled ministry of 
production, was described by The New 
Yorker’s Paris correspondent: 

“Paris shops have just placed on sale 
the first postwar men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s shirts, pajamas, and underwear. 
New underdrawers are vital to a civilized 
reconstruction of Europe, and as a part 
of the peace which diplomats had nothing 
to do with, they seemed wonderful. On 
each was stamped, along with the French 
cock, the phrase: Renaissance Francaise 
—the French Communists’ postwar slogan, 
It was as though the New Deal, during 
America’s depression, had sold drawers 
marked: For the Forgotten Man.” 

Red Defeat. On the other side, Amer- 
ica had timed the $1.4 billion French loan 
for the week before the election. Whether 
that helped or not, the Communists took 
a licking. 

Gen. Charles de Gaulle’s Catholic 
Conservative (MPR) party scored strik- 
ing gains. It means communism was 
checked in France. It might mean a come- 
back for De Gaulle. And, in New York, 
where the UN was debating what to do 
about Spain’s dictator Franco, the upset 
of his Red enemies in France might give 
him a new lease on life. 

Italy. Across the Alps the issue of 
Monarchy vs. a Republic had turned into 
Catholicism vs. Communism when the 
Pope appealed to the voters to stop the 
Reds, bitterest opponents of King Hum- 
bert II. This was a tough choice for mil- 
lions of Italians who detested both the 
monarchy and communism. MHubert’s 
charm helped him, but his chances were 
deemed slim. 

Czechoslovakia. This country, once 
a wedge of democracy in eastern Europe, 
looked more like a wedge of communism 
toward the West, after the Reds won the 
election—not by a big margin, but enough 
to control key government departments. 
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The World and Us 


by Felix Morley 


The Case of Iran 


During the last few months the 
name of Iran has been printed in Amer- 
ican newspapers more often, one may 
be certain, than Persia—the old name 
of the country—was mentioned in our 
press during the whole of the last cen- 
tury. 

What is the significance of this dis- 
“tant land to the American people? And 
why has Secretary of State Byrnes been 
so resolute, recently, in demanding that 
the machinery of the United Nations 
be utilized to block the obvious Rus- 
sian desire to control Iran? 

Probably the most general answer 
to those questions would be that Iran 
is rich in oil and therefore a prize in 
which the Great Powers must be inter- 
ested. Figures recently published by 
the Special Senate Committee Investi- 
gating Petroleum Resources show that 
in 1944 Iran ranked next after the 
United States, Venezuela and Russia as 
a producer of crude petroleum. But 
Iran was a poor fourth, accounting in 
1944 for 102 million barrels as against 
275 million for Russia and no less than 
1,678 million for the U.S. 

Undeveloped Wealth. When one 
looks to the future, however, and across 
the Persian Gulf to the Arab States on 
the other side, the picture changes. 
About one-half of all the known re- 
serves of oil outside the United States 
are in this area. Whoever controls 
Iran will also control the Persian Gulf. 
And whoever controls that body of 
water can rival the U.S. as an oil-pro- 
ducing nation. 

The political significance of this is 
found in the general agreement of mili- 
tary men that the last war was won 
with oil, and particularly with aviation 
gasoline produced from oil by the cata- 
lytic cracking on which the U.S. has 
had a virtual monopoly. 

Postwar rivalry for the control of 
Iran’s oil resources was of course fore- 
seen during the course of hostilities. 
And the three nations primarily inter- 
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ested—Great Britain, Russia and the 
U.S.—agreed that the only securely 
peaceful solution would lie in strength- 
ening the independence and prosperity 
of backward Iran, so that its oil could 
be produced for world benefit. 

Our Pledge. In consequence, at 
the Teheran conference in December 
1943, President Roosevelt, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill and Premier Stalin put 
their names to a solemn declaration 
promising Iran membership in the 
United Nations and stating that the 
three governments: “. . . are at one 
with the Government of Iran in their 
desire for the maintenance of the inde- 
pendence, sovereignty and territorial in- 
tegrity of Iran.” This pledge has been 
scrupulously observed by Great Britain 
and the U.S. It has not been similarly 
honored by Soviet Russia. 

The interest of our gasoline-con- 
suming public in Iranian oil reserves 
can be called an important reason for 
the pressure brought on Russia, through 
the United Nations, to keep its war- 
time promises in this matter. But the 
more fundamental reason is to insure 
that our own promise, underwritten by 
the President of the U.S., is also kept. 

Aided Allies. Iran, through whose 
territory passed the bulk of lend-lease 
supplies sent t@Russia during the war, 
gave co-operation of the greatest value 
to the Allied cause. It would be a sad 
return for that assistance if Iran were 
now reduced to the status of a sub- 
jected Soviet Republic. 

Moscow has demonstrated its atti- 
tude by strongly opposing any inter- 
vention by the United Nations in Iran, 
and by instructing its delegate on the 
Security Council to absent himself from 
any discussions of the subject. That 
is unfortunate. But it does not lessen 
the responsibility of our Government 
to help maintain “the independence, 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of 
Iran” as President Roosevelt promised 
just two and one-half years ago. 
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1. HOLD (T! Pretty Martha Owaroff, professional model, obligingly holds a pose and 
gives with a smile while student photographers try arranging subjects and lights for 
best effects, and get in a little camera practice. 





2. HERE'S HOW. Evening classroom sessions are serious business. Here students gather 
in the studio to review things learned during the day and have difficult points explained 
by Instructor Neal Williams, pointing at the chart. 
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VETERANS 
CLICK 


Ranking high in popularity among 
provisions of the G.I. Bill of Rights is 
the one which guarantees a veteran an 
education in his chosen field, with Uncle 
Sam picking up the check. 

Because thousands of ex-G.I.s have 
neither the education nor the desire to 
enter college, they have turned to on-the- 
job training as the answer to better civil- 
ian jobs. Present enrollments of 60,000 
are expected to multiply many times in 
coming months. 

This kind of schooling has appeal in 
its promise of immediate financial return. 
Veterans are eligible for subsistence ($65 
a month if single, $90 with dependents) 
and in most instances can draw salaries 
for part-time work while learning. 

Gypsters. One of the early hitches 
to such a program, however, was a lack 
of standards by which training values 
could be measured. Sensing lucrative re- 
turns in Government-paid tuitions or a 
chance for cheap labor, gyp-artists in- 
vaded the field, set up fly-by-night 
“schools” or “businesses.” But value 
gauges have been established and closer 
inspection is culling out the phonies. Those 
with true value are encouraged to operate 
and expand. 

An example of the latter can be seen 
in Washington, D.¢., where Neal Williams, 
35-year-old ex-Marine, operates a com- 
bination photographic studio-school. Here 
nine students help run the business, get 
paid for their work while learning to be 
professional photographers. 

With a background of photographic 
experience, Neal got the idea for his 
studio-school while in the service. After 
his discharge six months ago, he rounded 
up a group interested in photography, in- 
cluding his brother Russell; rented ram- 
shackle quarters and went to work con- 
verting it into a studio. 

Get Set. Many hours of hard labor 
and his life’s savings, about $3,500, went 
into paint, furniture and photographic 
equipment. Then they opened for business. 
While his “associates” clinched a nest egg 
of picture contracts, Neal outlined a train- 
ing program and got it approved by the 
Veterans Administration and the District 
Board of Education. 

During the day, working on picture 
contracts under Neal’s supervision, G.I. 
students learn to pose subjects, arrange 
lights, take, develop, print and enlarge 
pictures. At night they gather in the 
studio for formal study sessions covering 
negative exposure, camera repair and neg- 
ative retouching. 

Students work 44 hours a week, re- 
ceiving 624¢ an hour, which with subsis- 
tence payments gives them an average of 
$45 a week. After completing the two- 
year course, the students will be qualified 
to hold down jobs as professional camera- 
men at salaries averaging $65 a week. 
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4. CAMERA REPAIR. For best results, delicate cameras must be kept in 
good condition. John Hergert, ex-Marine (left), gets some special tutor- 
ing from Neal Williams on repairing and replacing worn parts. 


3. DARK ROOM. Developing and printing negatives re- 


quire expert knowledge in the use of lights and chemi- 
cals. Johnny Teleska, ex-Navy photog, examines a fresh 
print for proper tone and contrast. 
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5. FINISHING TOUCH, Careful retouching with paints and brushes blots 
out blemishes, brings out good qualities.of picture. Corp. Esther 
Eshelman applies training she has received in this field. 


feal Williams Studio 


6. THE PAY-OFF, Student photographers try their hands 7. BOOK WORK, Relaxed in comfortable studio chairs, student camera- 
at an advertising job. Knowledge of lighting and posing men find the answers to many puzzling questions reading textbooks 


are needed to display merchandise properly. written and illustrated by professional photographers. 
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GOOD PROVIDERS! 


When the Pennsylvania Railroad was founded in 1846, it 
took three-quarters of the total population to produce food 
and fiber to feed and clothe themselves and the other 
one-quarter living in towns and Cities. 


Today 25 per cent do that job—and do it better! 
Modern scientific farming smoothly coordinated with fast, 
highly specialized railroad transportation—there’s 


your answer ! 


Since earliest days, the Pennsylvania Railroad has worked 
hand in hand with American agriculture to help bring that 


about. Over its lines, as far back as 1857, moved the first 
shipment of dressed beef under refrigeration. The modern 
“refrigerator on wheels” the livestock car... the 
poultry car...many specialized types... giant termi- 
nals in major cities for the quick distribution of fruits, 
vegetables, poultry, dairy and packing-house products— 
these, and more, it has helped pioneer. 


Today you'll find the Pennsylvania Railroad Agricultural 
Department in the field, pointing out new crop opportunities, 
helping find new markets—working for the good of all! 
For this overall transportation service, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad receives... /ess than a penny a ton per mile! 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF . TRANSPORTATION PROGRESS 








Broadway Bobby-Soxer 


\V HEN millinery stylists recently combed New York for a "teen-age 

photographic model who looked natural and didn’t pluck her eye- 
brows, they found her right on Broadway, She was Rosemary Rice, lead- 
ing lady of Dear Ruth, now nearing its 600th performance-mark. 

Rosemary, 18, was pleased to pose for the milliners’ pictures but 
says she never would have had the nerve to apply for a modeling job on 
her own. Perhaps that’s because she’s always preferred a stay-at-home 
life to public fanfare, and because she dislikes things big-cityish. 

The young actress thanks her lucky stars she’s always lived in 
Montclair, N.J., “where you have to walk to school and there’s a pond 
to skate on in winter.” That kind of living with its rich memories makes 
for a feeling of life-long security, philosophizes Rosemary. But a child- 
hood dream to be an actress took her to the big city after all—to earn 
a living. 

Rosemary’s Broadway career began just three years ago with a 
stand-out part in the high school play. Egged on by plaudits for her 
mad-woman scenes, she joined a New York amateur play group. There, 
as in all good success stories, she was “discovered” by a big-time pro- 
ducer, cast as a 12-year-old in Franklin Street. From then on it was a 
short step to ‘teen parts in Junior Miss and Dear Ruth, 

Rosemary likes the part of Miriam Watkins in Dear Ruth because, 
though the girl is only 16, she’s reasonable and intelligent, not “just a 
brat.” Generally, Rosemary thinks movies and magazines have played 
up bobby sox and jive talk so much that many young people really 
believe they are like that and try to live up to their reputation. 

As far as this star is concerned, she’s strictly a normal sub-deb 
until the footlights go on. Being with her family is as important as a 
career to Rosemary. A typical day in her busy life shows how well she 
combines both. 





2. Woman’s Work, Often on maid’s day off, Rosemary goes into the 
kitchen to play cook. Her green-apple pie is the kind that makes the 
family call for repeat performance. 
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L Lift That Log. “Junior Miss,” like any small-town girl, 
starts her day with an outdoor chore. Hauling wood is a 
hand-me-down job from her sailor-brother. 





script learning, the actress curls up with a good book or 
squeezes a tune from her accordion. 


PATHFINDER 


5. On the Air, Once a week the star goes on the Let’s Pretend 
radio show. It didn’t take nerve to get this or theatre job— 
“They just found out about me,” she says. 


4. Curtain Time. Evening finds Rosemary behind the lights in a 


“socially-conscious” "teen-ager role, which she prefers to the 
scatterbrained-type of characterization. 


International, Vandamm 


7. Playmate. When work’s over on Saturday night, Rosemary 
meets a fellow-actor at the stage door, After a twirl to good 
music, a late snack, it’s home to sleep—to begin afresh. 


6. Dressing Room. Acting takes grease-paint, but off-stage Rose- 
mary uses a minimum of make-up. False sophistication, says 
this attractive sub-deb, “isn’t smart.” 
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Science 


Fiction, You Hope 


(Excerpt from 1967 radiogram report) 
Technical Liaison Office 
XI Civilian Defense Area 
1530H 4-4-67 (Urgent) 
Subject: Failure Gasmask Program 
To: Chemical Warfare Service Officer 

Headquarters XI Defense Command 

1. Complying your instructions 3-29- 
67 warned suburban survivors sectors H-8 
to L-14 put on masks at raid alarm or 
first sight highflying enemy aircraft. Ham- 
pered by lack electric power since total 
destruction city by atom rockets 4-1-67. 
But makeshift alarm system worked first 
raid. Persons caught maskless died. Symp- 
toms indicate bacterial toxin akin our 
Q-241. Violent pneumonic inflammation, 
spasms, temperatures 106.6—108, death in 
four-eight hours. Disinfection squads ef- 
fective, 

2. Same procedure begun after sec- 
ond raid yesterday. Two hours later civil- 
ians reported removing masks in distress 
because “faces burning up.” Checkup 
squads confirmed by walkietalkie. Some 
said had to doff masks themselves. Squad 
members returning analytic lab this hqs 
displayed blisters lower face, chin, inside 
nostrils, throat, eyelids. In three-six hours 
followed blindness then irrational be- 
havior finally osmotic skin bleeding from 
affected areas and death, Roving survey 
in sealed car showed same situation whole 
sector, Estimated fatalities 75 percent. 

3. Cursory check with Geiger counter 
and filmpacks showed high concentration 
unidentified radioactive particles or dust 
suspended in air. Apparently caught in 
mask-filters, then subjected victims to in- 
tense shortrange radiation in fatal doses. 
Bacterial spray obviously used also since 
removal of masks hastened death with 
pneumonic symptoms described (par. 1). 

4. Submit cws defense instructions 
(par. 1) unworkable. Request amended 
instructions or orders how and where evac- 
uate this hqs when depopulation of sector 





becomes complete. (Signed). . 

No Dream. U.S. has a germ-weapon 
like this ready to use “tomorrow,” House 
Appropriations Committee members have 
revealed. (Army and Navy kept mum.) 
And the effect of radioactive dust was hor- 
ribly proved by the death of Dr. Louis 
Slotin, Canadian atom-scientist, nine days 
after he “dispersed” an accidental spill at 
Los Alamos laboratory. 

Mastery. Such weapons might get 
out of their users’ control. So might the 
atomic bomb, says Dr. A. J. Shneiderov, 
Johns Hopkins university, in Science—and 
sooner than we think. The Bikini under- 
water test, he says, might open a 9-ft. 
crevice in the sea-bottom,produce a steam- 
blast and tidal wave and&“sweep away all 
ships—target and non-target.” 

To a.PATHFINDER query,* Commdr. 
Roger Revelle, Navy scientist, replied that 
the bomb-blast would be only 1/1,000 as 
powerful as an earthquake. Dr. Shneiderov 
calculates it at 1.9 X 108 ergs/sec., or 
four times as strong. If any latent earth- 
quake potential is stacked up near Bikini, 
he urges—watch out! 


Whodunit? 


In 10,000 B.C. the population of 
North America was 40 million—in terms 
of big animals. And some’of them were 
really big—six-ton mammoths, woolly 
rhino’s, long-horn bison, tigers. 

When this fabulous age of Beasts 
ended, relates Frank C. Hibben in The 
Lost Americans (Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
$2.50) just one species of large animal 
survived—man. What destroyed the oth- 
ers? 

Volcanoes and incredible hurricanes 
may have helped. Hibben and co-explor- 
ers found huge muck-hills in Alaska. In 
them were hunks of mammoth and bison, 
literally torn shoulder-from-haunch. 

Human Touch. As to what happened 
farther south, Hibben cites a colleague’s 
(Dr. Carl Sauer) idea: Spears couldn’t 
kill mammoths, but fire could. A torch 
put to the prairie left by retreating gla- 
ciers could bring a few wasteful humans a 
go-ton dinner, ready cooked. 

Evidence (grinding stones instead of 





flint-knives) hints that forced vegetarian- 
ism followed. But despite tool-troves, lit- 
tle is known of earliest (Sandia) and mid- 
early (Folsom and Yuma) man in Amer- 
ica. Only scattered skeletons have ap- 
peared. What, Hibben wants to know 
(and means to find out) did they do with 
their own dead? 


Sculpture Scourge 


Artist-workmen of the Middle Ages 
festooned Paris churches with matchless 
carven angels, devils, saints, gargoyles. 
Later sculptors enriched the city still 
further. 

Wars always have spared the handi- 
work—but there are other threats. Short- 
ly before World War II, people noticed 
leprous scars developing on stone figures 
at the entrance to Pere Lachaise cemetery. 

Mystery. Officials who thought gaso- 
line fumes caused it were wrong. Under 
the Nazis, Parisian motor traffic almost 
vanished, but the stone-plague got worse. 
It attacked even Notre Dame cathedral, 
whose weakened gargoyles are becoming a 
menace to people below. 

Now bearded, be-spectacled petrolo- 
gists of the National Monuments Service 
are investigating the reason for this. They 
have an estimated 20 years to save Paris’ 
greatest treasure. 


Flash! 


In 1942 the Army decided it needed 
gliders—lots of them. Because metal was 
scarce, it ordered wooden ones, to be 
towed with nylon ropes. 

But the idea brought dismay to mem- 
bers of the National Advisory Committee 
on Aeronautics. They recalled the worst 
bugaboo of early aviators—lightning. To 
most modern aircraft, made of high-con- 
ducting metal, thunderbolts are harmless. 
To old-time, non-conducting, inflammable, 
wood-and-wire “crates,” they were sure 
death. 

Who could make plywood gliders 
“lightning-proof”? NACA hunted around, 
finally chose the high-voltage experts at 
the National Bureau of Standards. For 
three years these men shot thousands of 
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Religious News Service 


STONE DEAD. Statuary-plague first hit the resurrection scene at the entrance to Paris cemetery, looked like leprosy. (SEE: Sculpture Scourge) 
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GROUNDED. Zeus still rules. (SEE: Flash!) 


volts through ropes, plywood, paints, 
cables, guinea pigs—even their own arms 
and fingers!—to devise safeguards against 
flaming death for glider troops and post- 
war plywood-plane owners. Their findings 
were made public last week. 

Peril. To wooden aircraft and their 
crews, one danger is blast. Lightning’s 
super-heat may expand air in cabins or 
boil water in wood-cells, blow the fuselage 
to pieces. Second peril is direct electric 
shock (though for a microsecond, it was 
found, a man can stand five times the Sing 
Sing death-house current), 

Third comes induced current, gener- 
ated by the lightning’s magnetic field in- 
side human bodies. Some frequencies can 
trigger heart-nerve impulses prematurely, 
throw the heart out of rhythm—fatally. 
Another menace (with gasoline fumes pres- 
ent) is “side flash”: The static charge un- 
loaded into the plane by lightning distrib- 
utes itself by “sparking” across the craft’s 
interior. 

Armor. Against these, the Standards 
scientists advised “bonding” the plane’s 
outside with metal strips to “detour” the 
lightning. Sprayed aluminum worked best. 

All the bonding, said the experts, 
should be connected with the inner (con- 
trol and electrical) wiring. And pilots 
really bent on penetrating thunderheads 
should wire themselves to the assembly of 
the plane. 

Duck! Cloud-to-cloud bolts are weak- 
er than cloud-to-earth flashes, the experts 
found, but still carry upwards of 100 mil- 
lion volts. Anywhere within ‘‘a few miles” 
of a thunderstorm. is a danger zone. Even 
if no bolts flash, a “slow” flow of electri- 
city floods the air. If this funnels through 
a glider-train, textile tow-ropes will burst 
into flame. ; 

A metal cable won’t burn, but it will 
suck in more current. St. Elmo’s fire will 
burn around the cable and the aircraft’s 
tail and wing-tips. Radio communication 
will fail. Sometimes the metal rope will 
attract a bolt, melt in two. 

Cagey. Final choices were (1) tex- 
tile rope covered with conducting graphite 
paint, or (2) an insulated metal rope cov- 
ered with metal braid. The braid would 
melt, but not the core. 
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Health 


The Mind Menders 


At first, World War I’s main medical 
advance seemed to be in the field of sur- 
gery. Only later did people see it was 
really in hygiene. So also World War II 
looked first like a “wonder drug” war. But 
now a boom seems to be brewing in study 
of mental ills, 

The clues show up in a flood of sen- 
sational movies and whodunits, in an em- 
barrassingly analytical welcome-home to 
a million veterans, in big picture-story 
spreads by national magazines and crusad- 
ing newspapers, 

A good clue is the surprising sales- 
record of an agonized, “plotless” (its au- 
thor’s term) novel by an Illinois housewife 
—Mary Jane Ward’s The Snake Pit. An- 
other is the unopposed cruise through 
House and Senate of a $30 million-a- 
month mental health bill. 

Embattled. The object of this sud- 
den public affection gathered last week in 
Chicago—for the first postwar meeting of 
the American Psychiatric Association. Few 
in numbers but full of fight, the mind- 
medico’s said they were ready to take on 
the nation’s mental and emotional prob- 
lems and “find solutions . . . now!” 

To hint at what might be expected of 
them, they flashed wartime findings, post- 
war plans, theories: 

Whence? Modern, hectic living may 
breed mental ills, admitted the experts, 
but prevention looks very feasible. (One 
delegate was primed by 400 practicing 
physicians to suggest that elementary psy- 
chiatry in medical schools would help fam- 
ily doctors spot early cases.) 

Family-history is helpful, said Dr. 
Abraham Myerson, Boston; 50% of schi- 
zophrenia “runs in families,” so does even 
more depressive mental illness. Added Dr. 
Jacques Gottlieb, Iowa State U.: Elec- 
troencephalograph (brain-wave) patterns 


show clearly when a child inherits a par- 
ent’s susceptibility to mental disorders. 
His experiments showed inheritance in 
78% of cases. Both researchers found epi- 
lepsy and feeblemindedness completely 
non-hereditary. 

How? The susceptible victim seems 
to be most open to the onset of mental 
disorders, said U.S. Public Health and U. 
of Minnesota doctors, during (1) his early 
relations with parents, brothers and sis- 
ters; (2) schooldays, rife with rivalry and 
(3) early job experience, when disappoint- 
ments and frustration are commonest. 
They suggested no remedy. 

What? Putting early behavior-disor- 
der and anxiety cases in institutions is 


- likely to worsen them, said Dr, L. M, Dub, 


Washington. Young patients respond sur- 
prisingly well to the routine psychoanaly- 
sis treatment: Finding and telling the real 
cause behind their symptoms. 

To help the “talk-it-out” treatment, 

two Duke psychiatrists suggested dilantin 
injections, which suppress anxiety and irri- 
tation. A McGill expert also called adrena- 
lin helpful. (Recent Russian reports add 
benzedrine to the list.) 
* Drastic. The far-gone psychopathic 
patient was a bone of contention. The 
doctors agreed on the trial use of sub- 
shock doses of insulin and of the dream- 
drug, sodium pentothal. But battle broke 
out over electro-shock, the last ditch treat- 
ment: It scared patients into relapses; it 
caused amnesia; it was the only hope; it 
brought recurrences; it was harmless; it 
was cruel. 

The Association finally dropped the 
topic. Time would tell. 


Palmy Days . . . Here Again? 


Aristotle thought there was some- 
thing in palm-reading. Modern science, 
however. lumped it with other supersti- 
tions, threw it overboard. This was pre- 
mature, says Dr. E. Scheimann, Chicago 
physician. 

The nerve-circuits which control 
hands, he explains in Medical Record, oc- 





Bettmann Archives 


MEMORIES. Psychiatrists hoped hangovers from scenes like these (cell in London's Bedlam, and 
ao New York mental ward in the '60s) would vanish. (SEE: The Mind Menders) 
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cupy a large area in the brain. And the 
failure of hand-action is often the first 
sign of brain-lesion. Hence it is not un- 
natural to look for other brain-clues in 
people’s hands. 

Leaders in psychosomatic (mind-plug- 
body) medicine have dug up data on 
hands, proved statistically some useful, 
diagnostic facts. 

Crease-Readers. Hands work inces- 
santly, never are still. Half-finished mo- 
tions often accompany action-thoughts 
and feelings. Every move leaves its mark. 
The highly sensitive man has a much- 
creased palm. The psychosomatic expert 
takes note of it, immediately checks the 
patient for hypertension or peptic ulcer. 

For some reason, fussy, hard-to-show 
people have knotty fingers. Proud, jealous 
folk have stiff fingers. Square-handed peo- 
ple usually are conservative. 

Especially direct, says Dr. Schei- 
mann, are hand-clues to nervous and men- 
tal troubles. A hand which perspires too 
readily shows emotional over-activity, one 
which is cold or bluish in color may de- 
note a psychosis or melancholia. 

A patient torn by guilt-conflict often 
tries to hide his hands from the doctor.® 
Instinctively he seems to realize they fur- 
nish tell-tale clues. 


Plague from the Past 


The Japanese were willing to let the 
aging woman out of prison. She had a 
German brother to speak for her. But she 
wouldn’t go. In another Philippine prison 
the Japanese held her husband, an Army 
engineer major and a survivor of the 
Bataan “death march.” Mrs. Gertrude 
Hornbostel preferred to stay and starve 
and sicken as an American. And she did. 

Malnutrition and beri-beri whittled 
her down to 105 pounds, When MacArthur 
had freed Luzon, Maj. Hans Hornbostel 
found his wife in the relief-camp. Her 
limbs were swollen and her fingers numb. 
They stayed that way. 

Last month in San Francisco the 
Hornbostels found out why. And briefly, 
both of them were numb all over. Mrs. 
Hornbostel was going to be imprisoned 
again. This time it was to be near Car- 





International 


COMEBACK. Vance virus spared 3-month-old 
Bobby Nowicki. (SEE: Stowaway) 
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ville, La., and for the remaining years of 
her life. 

Maj. Hornbostel promptly applied for 
a job—“however menial” —inside the walls 
with her. He knew he might never come 
out alive, but they had been together 32 
years. Gen. MacArthur cabled his praise 
and encouragement. But the U.S. Public 
Health Service ruled he must live outside 
the colony, can visit his wife a maximum 
of 12 hours a day. 

Debt. This was to be Mrs. Hornbos- 
tel’s final payment on her Americanism. In 
Santo Tomas she had contracted leprosy. 
And to satisfy the smug, superstitious stu- 
pidity of her 130 million fellow Americans 
she was to be committed to the National 
Leprosarium for life. 

Despite what “everybody knows,” 
leprosy is privately admitted by doctors to 
be almost non-contagious. The disease is 
bred by a mould-bacillus called mycobac- 
terium lepra, closely akin to tuberculosis 
but much less deadly. The microbe is hard 
to kill but can be checked. A new sugar- 
sulfur drug called promin (PATHFINDER, 
Nov. 7, 1945) may even yield complete 
cures. 

Myth. Reason for the forced confine- 
ment of Carville’s goo-odd inmates is pub- 
lic panic, bred by Biblical and mythical 
tales of leprosy as “living rot.’”’ Medical 
historians are nearly certain that Biblical 
leprosy was actually syphilis, much more 
dangerous. Ancient Roman “leprosy” was 
simply pellagra. Probably the Hornbostels 
now know this—and that the Japanese are 
not the only people who can be stupid and 
cruel, 


Stowaway 


The S. S. Zebulon Vance was not 
christened on Friday the 13th. No thun- 
der muttered, no black cat leaped aboard 
as she slid down the ways in 1942. 

As a Liberty cargo ship and later as 
an Army hospital ship the Vance never 
rammed her escort, never was fired on, 
never steamed into the wrong harbor. Her 
luck was at least average, maybe better. 

Then Army made her a “brideship.” 
At LeHavre, France, she was boarded by 
U.S.-bound G.I. wives, by 59 babies—and 
by something else, unseen, unsuspected. 
On the high seas, the invisible stowaway 
got at the babies. When the Vance reached 
New York, three were dead, nineteen oth- 
ers sick. Despite shore doctors’ efforts, 
five more died. 

Blame? Distraught mothers accused 
shipowners and Army nurses of failure to 
provide for the babies. War Department 
and New York port authorities investi- 
gated. First they called the culprit “in- 
fantile diarrhea.” Then (from Congress) 
came a tale that it was a virus of “pneumo- 
enteritis,” new to U.S., possibly new to 
any human prey. Malnutrition was in- 
dicted by authorities as an accessory to the 
baby-killing. 

Europe’s universal malnutrition, plus 
a new virus on the rampage, gave thought- 
ful people the horrors. National Health 
Institute experts, however, regarded the 
reports as imaginative, said “pneumo-en- 
teritis” didn’t mean anything. 





Religion 


Acme 


KING-PRIEST. Mar Shimun of the Assyrians. 


Church Without a Home 


When Marco Polo’s father sent him 
to the far lands of Cathay it was with a 
warning that Christians were probably un- 
known there. 

From Bagdad to Pekin, however, the 
13th century Venetian traveler saw 
churches topped by the cross of Christen- 
dom. Priests of the Nestorian church had 
been there before him—nearly 700 years. 

Yet, today, the church that conducted 
the greatest missionary conquest of all 
time has no real “home” of its own. 

Birthright. Reason: The nationality 
of the congregations. Members are Assyr- 
ians whose ancestors established a Chris- 
tian church in the Middle East while word 
of Christ’s death was still news. 

Even after their empire declined they 
were recognized as a free people by Par- 
thians, Sassanides, Arab Khalifs, Mogul 
Khans and the sultans of Turkey. Their 
towns and farms were in the mountains of 
Kurdistan, below the present juncture of 
Iran, Iraq and Turkey. 

After fighting for the Allies in World 
War I they were promised national inde- 
pendence. Instead, most of their lands 
were given to predominantly Moslem Iraq. 

Fifteen years later the cry “jihad” 
(holy war) ripped the land, Assyrians 
were slaughtered. by the hundreds. 

Fear & Refuge. Today about half a 
million live in Iraq, constantly under the 
threat of a second holy war. Many fled 
into Russia where Nestorian churches are 
respected. In America about 50,000 have 
become U.S. citizens; about half keep 
their native faith. 

Also in America is the ruler of non- 
existent Assyria and its church: His Holi- 
ness Eshai Mar Shimun XXIII. 

Supported by U.S.-Assyrians, he lives 
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in a three-story (three-servant) red brick 
house in Chicago. 

Temporarily his task here is the one 
that has taken him before the courts of 
Europe, League of Nations and UN since 
his exile from Iraq during the holy war: 
Seeking a free homeland for his people. 

Plea. Now he’s back in Chicago after 
telling a Washington gathering of Sena- 
tors: “The Assyrians have existed in the 
Middle East from the dawn of history. 
Assyria is their home, and by reasons of 
history they have undisputed right to sur- 
vival as a people in that home.” 

Theologically his task is tending the 
12 U.S. Nestorian churches. 

(Officially his faith is the Holy Apos- 
tolic Catholic Church of the East. The 
name Nestorian has stuck to it since the 
fifth century when the Assyrian church 
upheld the teachings of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, Nestorius. The teachings 
claimed there are two persons in Christ, 
and that Mary was the mother of the hu- 
man, but not the divine nature.) 

Preacher. About seven miles from 
his house is the central Nestorian church 
in this country—the Church of Mar Sargis. 
On many Sundays Chicago Nestorians 
hear their leader say mass there in Ara- 
maic, the language Christ spoke. 

While most other Christian faiths 
were in their infancy Nestorian missions 
went from Bagdad throughout the Middle 
East, India, Burma, Tibet, China, Japan 
and Korea. 

Wisdom's Torch. Their schools in 
Persia were the first Christian seminaries. 
They passed much of Greek culture on to 
Moslem armies which in turn passed it on 
to Western Europe. 

But the Nestorians know that past 
glory is no solution to the problems of 
their brothers overseas, 

To answer that problem they count 
upon the political energy of their Patri- 
arch, the understanding of larger nations 
who may some day keep the promise of 
freedom made the Assyrians in 1918. 


“Upon This Rock” 


Oscar Bruvold’s farm was busier than 
it had been for 75 years. A bulldozer’s 
muddy blade bit deep into the side of a 
hill, uncovered the dull blue-gray of a 
rich limestone deposit. 

Men of Washington Prairie’s Norwe- 
gian Lutheran congregation, in the dairy- 
dotted northeast corner of Iowa, were fin- 
ishing a job their grandfathers began in 
1871. In that year~hardy settlers built 
their church there from Sone they’d quar- 
ried by hand. 

To the Sky. Sturdy and impressive 
as the day it was finished, the 500-seat 
church stands on the area’s highest hill, its 
Gothic steeple soaring 160 ft. 

For years, though, Pastor Oscar Enge- 
bretson and his flock felt there was more 
to do—building a parish house. 

Last fall, when the men got permis- 
sion to re-open the quarry, they had solved 
the first part of their problem. 

Hammers & Hearts. Next came 
hours of volunteer work. Taking time 
from their regular chores, men of the 
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congregation came as far as 10 miles to 
hack away at the stone. Neighbor asked 
neighbor for money to finish the project, 
raised a “more-than-enough” $32,000, 

Now, with stone and funds ready, 
Washington Prairie needs only relaxation 
of building restrictions to finish the job— 
in the footsteps, and faith, of their 
fathers. 


Adventist Advance 
Up from the mud at the bottom of 


San Francisco Bay came the anchor of the 


schooner Pitcairn. 

Mainsail and jibsail snapped open like 
canvas clouds across the summer sky of 
1890. Aboard was the first large-scale 
Seventh Day Adventist mission to leave 
America. 

Past the bluffs at the bay-mouth the 
ship wallowed into the troughs of the Pa- 
cific, its‘prow pointed toward the islands 
of the southern seas, 

Processional. Following that early 
venture, 5,215 separate missions went 
forth. Nearly 30,000 church workers, us- 
ing more than 600 tongues and dialects 
carried the church to almost every land. 

Now, at denomination headquarters 
in Washington, 3,000 delegates of the faith 
are being brought up to date on their 
church’s accomplishments as they attend 
the first general conference since before 
the war. (Number of delegates equals en- 
tire membership as organized in 1863.) 

In those accomplishments the dele- 
gates know they have strength far greater 
than the relatively small (194,832) U.S. 
membership would indicate. As a result 
of their missionary work 362,930 members 
are outside this country. 

From Afar. The list of delegates at 
the Washington conference demonstrates 
the church’s internationalism — swarthy 
ministers from India and Malaya; the 
dark skin of an Adventist worker from 





SLEDGE SERMON. From the stone of their land and the labor of their hands, the congregation 


Africa; fair complexioned Scandinavians 
—dialects, costumes and passports right 
down the list of nations. Exceptions “due 
to travel restrictions” are Russia and Ger- 
many. 

But not in the membership size is the 
secret of Seventh Day Adventism’s influ- 
ence, which dwarfs America’s other five 
Adventist bodies and can compete with 
any Protestant denomination. 

Key. The secret is in the now rotted 
timbers of the schooner Pitcairn and in 
the application of the tradition that sent it 
forth. It is the never-ceasing carrying of 
the church’s word, frequently, loudly, to 
every corner of the globe. 

Mainspring of the evangelizing is a 
world-wide network of 63 publishing 
houses—22 in Europe, 10 in Africa, 18 in 
Asia and the Pacific, six in North Amer- 
ica, three in predominantly Catholic South 
America, 

Last year 1,106 Adventist workers in 
those plants turned out 280 regular period- 
icals. Books, pamphlets and other mate- 
rial totalled nearly 2 billion pages (enough 
to circle the world nine times, at the 
equator). The literature was printed in 
185 languages, sold for $84 million. Much 
was given free. 

In Memoriam. Around those pub- 
lishing houses are other living monuments 
to the schooner Pitcairn: 192 regularly 
organized mission fields, spanning the 
globe. In those fields are 557 schools, hos- 
pitals, charitable institutions. 

From Los Angeles their 25-year-old 
“Voice of Prophecy” broadcast is heard 
over 363 North American stations, trans- 
lated and re-broadcast over 105 foreign 
stations each Sunday. 

But beneath and bolstering the 
“trumpet” that amplifies Seventh.Day Ad- 
ventism’s voice to a world-wide pitch is 
the zeal required of each member—to 
carry his faith deep within himself, yet 
pass it on to others wherever he may be. 
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built monuments to an abiding faith. (SEE: “Upon This Rock’) 
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International 
CAPTAIN. Taiyi Lin comes from New 
York, is one of the few women ever to be- 
come an officer in the Chinese Army. 
After a year with the Medical Corps, she 
took a flying trip home to see Gotham 
again and visit with her family. 


Acme 


HITCHHIKER. “Butch” Van Wyck, Lawr- 
ence, L.I., climbed on the bumper of his 
father’s truck, was given a frightening two- 
mile ride before he was noticed, rescued. 
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International 
FROLICKERS. These four sedate-looking Amish youths, whose religion bans alcohol, 
smoking, dancing, frowns on many of the lighter things in life, were arrested and fined 
$5 each for disorderly conduct. The charges were based on claims that the four dis- 
turbed the peace of quiet Intercourse, Pa., by racing buggies around the town square. 


International 


HOMER, Janet Bisel left Snapper behind 
when her parents moved from Gallup, 
N.M., to Los Angeles, welcomed him when 
he found her after 4 months, goo miles. 


PITCHER. Admiral Nimitz visited at Notre 
Dame, renewed a Pearl Harbor horseshoe 
pitching contest with Coach Frank Leahy, 
found he’d lost his touch, succumbed 3-1. 
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International 


BEAR-ING UP. Since they were found in February, Clayton B. Seagears, Delmar, N.Y., 

has been raising these bear cubs. The one at left, whose light grey color is unusual in NO TAKERS. R A, D. Mill @ Neh } 

bears, is more than a little puzzled by the teddy bear it has been introduced to. His ps Laratlge -pe (F “y eb. ) 

brother seems to know instinctively that a skunk is something to be avoided, = some of Hermann Goering , a 
. rom Germany, found he couldn’t give 


International 
QUEEN. This just proves that press agents 
get pictures printed. The girl who wears 
hooks and net is Celieu Stratton, queen 
of a St. Augustine, Fla., fish tourney. 
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them away. 


Acme 
BIRD IN HAND. This bald eagle circled over Port Washington, L.L., all day, finally came 
in for a landing in the backyard of the police department. James Callaghan, warden 
of a nearby bird sanctuary, decided it was sick from eating decayed fish, gave it a dose 
of castor oil, released it when it got well rather than keep it behind bars, 
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Radio 


Watch Miss Smith Go By 


At just 18 months Alma Piazza 
amazed her family by singing with perfect 
pitch. Now, 15 years old, she has the best 
coloratura her ex-Metropolitan voice coach 
has ever heard. Radio listeners will judge 
for themselves when she makes her debut 
on the Ford Festival of American Music, 
Sunday, July 7, under her professional 
name, Mary Jane Smith. 





Deb Diva 


To many she may be another Lily 
Pons—her idol. But to her mother and 
father, Americus Piazza, a Brooklyn dia- 
mond cutter, she’s still Alma who gets “A” 
in English and drawing and loves Italian 
food, softball and roller skating. 

Repertoire. Mary Jane got her first 
lessons from her pianist mother, At 12, 
she had a professional teacher. Now, she 
sings the scores of four operas, plus a long 
list of operettas and classics. 

A big disappointment turned out to 
be a boost for Mary Jane. When her initial 
radio appearance was canceled because of 
VJ programs, her teacher sent a recording 
to Hollywood. It was cracked enroute, and 
the snapshot with it was fuzzy. But MGM 
signed her right then and there. 

With this movie contract in hand, and 
a chance on a big radio show, Mary Jane 
won’t long look up to the stars. 


Air Castles 


When a new radio station all but bans 
advertising and soap operas, it rustles up 
a following even before it hits the air- 
waves. That is what has happened in 
Washington, D.C., where many an ear is 
cocked for the launching of a small (about 
500 watts) but daring venture. 

Frankly, backers admit, it’s an experi- 
ment—a try, in their words, “to do a de- 
cent job” for listeners. It started as three 
separate air castles in three men’s minds. 
When each began sounding out friends, he 
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discovered that there were two others with 
the same thing in mind, 

Finally, nine months ago, Clark Fore- 
man, PAC secretary, New York; Morris 
Rodman, wealthy Washington pharmacist, 
and Dr. Joseph Johnson, professor of 
medicine, Howard university, fused their 
air castles into the semi-commercial Met- 
ropolitan Broadcasting Co. 

Tough-Minded. Eighty stockholders 
gobbled up around a thousand shares at 
$100, chose their board of directors whose 
first business was to nail down a stiff ad- 
vertising policy. 

Programs, all at least a half-hour 
long, will be allowed no more than 59 sec- 
onds of advertising (compared to four 
minutes in the average station’s half hour). 
Furthermore, they decreed, no product 
will be aired unless the board has first 
approved it. Singing commercials and 
“money-give-away” programs are banned 
for good. 

So far, no business manager has been 
appointed to approach advertisers. But 
station manager Edward Brecher, who 
once handled “Broadcast problems” for 
the Federal Communications Commission, 
expects those who want a high brand of 
selling to be interested. 

Profit No Point. Stockholders, from 
students to scientists, hope to “make a 
penny or two” but are chiefly interested 
in planning programs that can be done 
without benefit of national hookups. Their 
ideas are all neatly down on paper. 

For children there will be music, 
poetry and serial stories such as Down the 
Mississippi with Huck Finn. *Teen-agers 
will hear good jazz, authentic square dance 
music and psychological drama designed to 
help them in their personal and social 
lives. 

Housewives, whose ears drum to a 
network’s weekly average of 55 hours of 
soap operas, can switch their dials and 
hear a talk on how to take care of children. 
There may be an occasional “opera” if 
something good can be developed. But 
Manager Brecher has his doubts. 

Lofty Standards. Also scheduled are 
book and movie reviews, public affairs 
forums, dramatic, religious and musical 
programs, plus special broadcasts for ex- 
G.I.s, written by stockholder veterans. 
Newscasts will run 30 minutes with more 
accent on details and background. 

Already granted an FM permit, the 
station lacks only its standard broadcast 
permit and a place to hang its mikes. 

Directors hope to go on the air by 
fall, broadcasting from “sunrise to sunset” 
(anywhere from nine to 13 hours, depend- 
ing on the season). Then, they predict, 
listeners will hear capital radio. 


Heap Big Show 


The happy hunting grounds of the 
Shawnee tribe echo these days to “‘come 
lively, lively ... stay with me... give it 
rapture.” Into the Pennsylvania moun- 
tains floats music and music sign language 
as native to Americans as smoke rings 
were to the Indians. 

It’s Big Chief Fred Waring and his 
tribe of Pennsylvanians beating out a prac- 


tice session that makes them worthy of 
their new place on radio’s most envied 
slot—Tuesday nights at 9:30. 

Shawnee-on-Delaware is old camping 
ground to Fred. Not very far away, at 
Tyrone, Pa., he started his first four-man 
band over 25 years ago. Now after tour- 
ing over the country, adding his famous 
glee club, featured singers, and a full or- 
chestra, he’s back at his favorite haunt. 
With 69 musicians he puts out a weekly 
total of three hours’ radio entertainment 
—a time record in itself. 

Informal. Fine music and time rec- 
ords aren’t the only things that have 
brought the Waring gang to the top. It’s 
the fun the Pennsylvanians have together 
that sparks their shows, 

In 1944, when the owners of Shawnee 
Inn faced a shut-down, they offered to sell 
to a man who’d been coming around for 
years to shoot golf. He was Fred Waring 
—hbig-hearted Fred who found himself 
with a run-down 100-room inn in his lap 
and no plumbers, carpenters or repairmen 
available to fix things. 

So he called in his musicians who 
spent week-ends making music with saws, 
hammers and hatchets. Shawnee Inn got a 
face-lifting as easily as a top tune got a 
new arrangement. Business boomed for 
the new inn owner. 

Musician Hair Down. Last summer 
the gang came down again, this time with 
families, instruments, tennis racquets and 
golf clubs. For two weeks they practiced 
and broadcast and relaxed between their 
musical chores. 

Now they’re back for this summer’s 
stay (see pictures, p. 43). And so are the 
curious inn guests who sit in on rehearsals 
and broadcasts (a half hour each morning 
plus one weekly half-hour night show). 
When the two-weeks mountain spree is 
over, the Pennsylvanians will head for 
New York. But they'll be back again for 
week-ends, because work and play well- 
mixed is the Waring way. 





Midwest Research Institute 

“TALKING PAPER." New attachment for any 

radio is a magnetic paper tape recorder. 

Scheduled for fall sales, it comes with a mike 

through which music or talk can be recorded. 

The inexpensive, long-lasting reels of tape play 
back through the radio. 
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= WHAT D'YA SAY, BOYS? Fred Waring (in white suit) checks first with his engineer (left), TONIC for TIRES! 
all choral director and producer (right) on the program numbers and how best to put them across. Give your tires « lift! You cen edd new 
ie life to tires—add more tire miles—by 
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QUIET, PLEASE. On the air they go with top spof for the glee club. (SEE: Heap Big Show) 
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DUFF’S HOT MUFFIN MIX 


Happy days! .. it’s the season 
for luscious strawberry 
shortcake. Enjoy this treat 
often, and let Duff's pro- 
vide the lightest, flakiest 
shortcake you ever baked. 
Easy directions on box! 


WATER 


—that’s all ! 
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*" Guaranteed by 

Good Housekeeping Jé 
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Tracked Into The Home Can 
Infect Your Whole Family! 


Lose no time! If your feet itch, or skin be- 
tween toes is cracked 
or raw from Athlete’s 
‘oot, get Dr. Scholl’s 
Solvex. Relieves itch- 
ing at once, kills fungi 
on contact, aids rapid 
healing. Liquid, 
Ointment or Pow- 
der. 50c at Drug, 
Shoe, Dept. Stores. 


ABSORBINE Jr. 


kills 

Athlete’s Foot 
micro-organisms 
on contact! 


$1.25 a bottle at 
all drugstores 


W. F. You~., Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Movies 


One More Tomorrow 


One of the talkiest talkies of this or 
any other season is Warner’s One More 
Tomorrow. A remake of the 1932 filming 
of Philip Barry’s Animal Kingdom, it has 
been given a wartime setting plus lots of 
talk about liberal ideas. But it’s still the 
old triangle of rich boy, poor girl and 
beautiful gold-digger who chit-chat about 
what’s to be done. 

Dennis Morgan is the playboy who 
falls for Ann Sheridan, a photographer 
with liberal leanings. After she turns him 
down, he rebounds into the arms of a 
scheming society gal, Alexis Smith. Un- 
happily married, he puts energy and money 
on a magazine in which Ann is interested. 
When the magazine is about to publish an 
expose of big business, Morgan finds that 
papa is involved in shady dealings. 

Appeal. The Smith girl shines as 
the cold wife who uses obvious charms to 
get her way. Morgan and Sheridan are 
good; and Jack Carson, Jane Wyman and 
John Loder are more than adequate. But 
the film misses fire all along the line. 

The moral—that hard work is better 
than thoughtless spending—peters out and 
is finally lost in a gomestic triangle that’s 
been done better before. 


Boys’ Ranch 


On the theory that once a plot is suc- 
cessful it’s good for another try, MGM 
has re-worked Boys’ Town, 1938 Academy 
Award winner, into Boys’ Ranch. Another 
crusade-against-juvenile-delinquency story, 
this one takes place on a ranch near 
Amarillo, Tex. 

When a professional baseball player 
sets out to make solid citizens out of a 
group of urchins, he interests Texas ranch- 
ers in sponsoring a sure-enough Western 
ranch where they can get a new start in 


life. What plot there is centers around 
the villain of the piece, a young delinquent 
who takes a lot of referming before he 
realizes that honesty is always tHe best 
policy. 

Applause. James Craig as the chap 
who loves kids, Skippy Homeier and Dar- 
ry! Hickman as bad boys are effective. 
But poker-faced youngster “Butch” Jen- 
kins tops all with his comic relief. With- 
out any of the bratty cuteness often found 
in child stars, he brings laughter and tears 
as easily as he turns his head. 

There’s plenty of excitement in some 
colorful rodeo scenes, and a raging flood 
sequence is thrown in for good measure. 
With an increase in juvenile delinquency 
a matter of national concern, the picture 
has definite soctal as well as entertain- 
ment value for both kids and adults. 


Without Reservations 


Producers of Without Reservations 
(RKO) started out with a good purpose. 
The idea was that a writer should live first 
before writing about living. 

But then “Pouff!” “Here,” someone 
must have said, “we have gorgeous, titil- 
lating Claudette Colbert. She is supposed 
to have a brain, but the fans don’t want 
that. Fans want sex and orgies and non- 
sense.” 

That’s what they get in this brittle 
tale of a novelist railroading west to 
adapt her book to the screen. Authoress 
Claudette goes for a Marine and chases 
him through the Pullman. Clowning pain- 
fully through a drunk scene in which she 
pilots a plane from atop a pile of tables, 
she finally gets set off the train. 

Bright Spots. There are better mo- 
ments. One of them occurs when screw- 
ballish Anne Triola, hash slinger, tips 
Claudette off on how to hold her man. 
Another finds a humble Jack Benny in 
Union Station, begging the smart young 
author’s autograph. A Mexican family 
adds charm in an entertaining interlude. 

John Wayne, the Marine captain, 
who encourages the Colbert antics, is ade- 


THEIR CHAMPION. James Craig as the ex-ball player goes to bat for two of his bad boys. 
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“Better get a pair of those 
new B. F. Goodrich Silvertown 
rubber heels with the special 
non-slip feature!’’ And... 
extra wear where you need it 


means more miles per foot. 


can 
Keep car srese/ 





An extra can of 
3-IN-ONE comes in 
handy for that unexpect- 
ed oiling job on your car 
doors, locks, lawn mower 
and garden tools. 











Comes in both 
Light and Heavy Body. 


mon CVULy,, 
Si 
> Guaranteed b 





For cool summer comfort . . . 
Genvine TOP GRAIN COWHIDE . . . 
Cushioned comfort platform . . . 
QUALITY LEATHER SOLES... 
Won-marking rubber heel. 

Men's and Boys’ sizes 6 to 17. 


$ FREE POSTAGE ea 
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JORDAN- WILLIAMS (0., 15 Moore Strect, Hew York 4, ¥. 
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HIGH ON A TABLE. Colbert flies to dizzy 
heights in this slapstick scene. 





quately typical. Don DeFore, as his com- 
panion, rates higher. 
Technically, the picture is first-rate 


Hollywood. It glitters with bright dia- 
logue and sophisticated chatter. But there 
isn’t any gold. 


A Stolen Life 


Those who like Bette Davis will like 
her doubly in A Stolen Life (Warner). 
Not only does she play a dual role as iden- 
tical twins, but becomes producer with her 
own company—B, D.., Inc. 

When sweet, sincere Kate Bosworth 
loses her sweetheart to Patricia Bosworth, 
her man-crazy sister, she plunges into her 
career. Then Patricia drowns when the 
two go sailing and Kate takes on her 
sister’s identity to find love. There’s no 
end to difficulties. The fake role flops, 
but true love wins. 

It’s a woman’s story—flowing with 
unrequited love, heartaches and fulfilled 
love. Because of this, the men’s roles 
suffer. Glen Ford, as the lighthouse in- 
spector in love with both girls, gets a 
particular overdose of soppy cliches. 

See Double. Best part of the picture 
is the photography (double exposure and 
other tricks). It is more astounding to 
watch Bette hand herself a lighted match 
than to see her as both a good and bad 
girl in one film. Her familiar mannerisms 
are too pronounced to allow a clear-cut 
distinction between the girls. 

To bridge space and time, Director 
Curtis Bernhardt has depended too much 
on artificial means. An over-use of ele- 
vators, autos and stairways baffles rather 
than bridges. 

Because the twins steal almost all of 
the screen, the rest of the actors are min- 
imized. Charley Ruggles plays the friend 
in whom Bette finally confides, Others 
are Dane Clark, Walter Brennan, Peggy 
Knudsen and Esther Dale. 








That’s what you'll say when you dis- 
cover what Sani-FLusn can do for 
you. Just think—it removes from 
your toilet bowl by chemical action 
germ-infested stains and invisible 
film—it disinfects—it makes cértain 
that toilet bowl odors disappear. Re- 
member—a clean toilet bowl can 
have no odor. 


Sani-FLusH saves messy scrub- 
bing—is effective in hard and soft 
water—safe in septic tanks. Sold 
everywhere.Two 
handy sizes. The 
Hygienic Products 
Co., Canton 2 Ohio. 











PARACHUTES 


Strong and sturdy—new and different! Brand new 
white heavy rayon fragmentation bomb parachutes, 
complete with reinforced heavy corded rayon 
shroud lines, and packed in metal cylinder 15 inches 
long, 4 inches in diameter, ‘Chute measures over 7 
= in diameter, 22 feet around the outer edges. Use 
them for tents for the youngsters, ewing hammocks, 
beach umbrellas, costumes. Complete ‘chute only 
$1.98, including shroud lines and metal container. 
Rush your order—send check or money order (add 
50c each for postage and handling), or order C.O.D. 
Immediate delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


HUGH CLAY PAULK 


49 Faimeuth St. Dept.6 Besten 15, Mass. 




















Sponge your dog with (or dip him 
in) Sponge-A way solution; you kill 
the ticks which are making your 
dog miserable. Sponge-Away also 
kills fleas, lice; allays itching, 
checks scratching; promotes heal- 
ing, hair regrowth; helps dog get 
over Summer Eczema from fleas. 
Get 25c bottle (makes one quart) 
from pet, drug or department 
store and free your dog of ticks 
without delay, 


A PULVEX QUALITY DOG PRODUCT 
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= ONE NAME 
7 ONEBRAN 


the EST! 


MASON JARS, CAPS & LIDS 


America’s favorite for 44 years 
for easy, economical, successful 
canning! 
7 
There is no other 
ial 
"Self-Sealing” cap! 
This is the cap that— 
¢ seals airtight 
® requires no rubber 
rings 
e fits ALL Mason jars 
¢ rings when it's sealed 


BREE! the KERR HOMEMAKER, 
24 pages. Canning methods, —_ 
tables, recipes New ways ~ wee 
home-canned foods. PLUS 1 - 
Kerr Mason Jar Co., 


ls. Write 
eng o4 Sand Springs, Oklahoma. 


Takes the guesswork 


out of Canning! 





K-R-O KILLS THEM OR 
YOUR MONEY COMES BACK! 


EASY TO USE! New, improved K-R-O Ready- 
Mixed comes in handy Bis-Kit form, Nothing to 
mix. No mess. No bother. 

SAFE! K-R-O (Kills Rats Only) is made of red 
quill, Better to use around children, chickens, 
and farm animals, 

CHEAP! Household size 35c; large economy 
package for farms, $1. Also K-R-O Powder, 
enough to make 200 baits, only 75c. At most drug, 
eed, and feed stores. Stop losing money—get 
K-R-O, today! 


FREE “Rat Proofing Buildings and Premises,” by 
U. S. Dept. of Interior. Send for your copy, now. 













SHOULD PRODUCE OVER 1000 BLOOMS > 469 
Plant now. Enjoy spectacular beauty 

and ravishing color of gorgeous full ‘ 
flowered chrysanthemums this fall at an eR E E 
unbelievably low price. Lack of skilled : 
labor forces immediate sale of entire 5 Blooming 
stock of Mich. Dept. of Agriculture ize 
certified Mum plants. Ten assorted Lily Bulbs 
colors and varieties. Send No Money— —with ord 
Order Fodor! Agets usual price of up to sued 
75¢ per plant. Just send name and teed 
healthy plants for just $1.69 pas Go postage 
Prompt action betas you 5 blooming-size Lily Bulbs 
free. Money back if not delighted. Cash order, we pay 
postage. Don't Delay—order today .Send to: Michigan 
Bulb Co. @ Dept. U-1904 @ Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
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[The K-R-O Com- 
pany, Springfield, i on: 
Ohio. Dépt. 65. 
Pt sd  _ 


Pathfinders 


He Took Wings 


You hear a lot about Glenn L. Martin 
these days. He’s the tall, graying, gentle- 
faced fellow whose bombers helped wing 
the way to victory, whose flying boats are 
the world’s biggest seaplanes, 

If you'd been in Santa Ana, Calif., 
36 years ago you would have heard even 
more about “that wild-eyed, hallucinated, 
visionary young man” who claimed he 
could fly like the Lord never intended. 

“Just a kite with a tail!” he told his 
mother confidently when he saw a news- 
paper photo of Orville Wright’s plane in 
1906. Then 20, a garage owner and motor 
expert, Martin rented an abandoned church 
for $12 a month, made a “cracked-brain 
contraption” and had to knock the church 
front down to get it out. Of course he 
repaired the church. 

When he tested his fragile, $2,000 
machine one misty dawn in 1909, his first 
flight was all of two feet up. “My most 
unforgettable sensation,” Martin remem- 
bers. But everybody said it couldn’t ac- 
tually fly. “Have him devote his energies 
to substantial, feasible and profitable pur- 
suits, leaving dreams to professional 
dreamers,” the family doctor begged 
Glenn’s mother. 

Mother Knows Best. She would have 
quashed a $200 million corporation if she’d 
listened. But Minta Martin was as keen 
as her son. That’s one reason she’s always 
been the apple of his eye—she defended 
him against his skeptical hardware-dealer 
father, held the oil lamp while he tinkered 
in the church, flew in his motorized kites, 
christened them when he was the success 
she knew he would be. Martin gives her 
full credit for his career. 

Ingenuity that made Martin a top- 


flight designer showed early. They say he 
dismantled a cultivator at 3, shot rabbits 
at 6. Family finances and the Kansas 
towns where he lived offered little diver- 
sion, so he spent his time tinkering, mak- 
ing toys, studying bird flights, adding sails 
to his wagon and tricycle. 

Gilded Wings. This natural-born 
businessman began at the ripe age of 7 to 
gold-plate his tin-spoon birthright. Crafts- 
manship made Glenn Luther Martin’s kites 
the best, so he held a contest, announced 
as he pocketed the prize that he was sell- 
ing choice kites at 25¢—easy terms. 

Lack of money, not thrills or prospec- 
tive glory, sent the cautious, sober youth 
barnstorming the West. His “dare-devil’ 
plane stunts at county fairs, though dan- 
gerous, were the safest he could devise. 
He always mapped emergency landing 
fields before taking off (his top speed was 
44 mph and he needed 38 to stay up). 
He even tried the movies. Closest call of 
his youth was being asked to toss bombs 
on a property fort. But Martin found they 
could explode right under his plane. He 
turned down the part. 

Success Ahead. To the down-to- 
earth air-wizard all this—in a trademarked 
plane—added up to good publicity. As the 
only “manufacturer” among the stunters 
the name of Glenn L. Martin meant avia- 
tion and enterprise. In 1929 his company 
moved to Middle River, Md., to be near 
Washington, now covers 5 million sq. ft. 
During the peak war year its 52,000 em- 
ployes turned out over $600 million in 
planes. With $50 million in orders in the 
mill, the pared-down force is slated to rise 
this month to 16,000, 















Glenn L. Martin Co., International 


"THE DUDE." Martin made history in 1912 when he delivered California papers 24 miles in 25 
minutes. He made history again with the world's largest flying boat, Mars (inset). 
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The WAVERLY. An 
impressive table model 
executed by master craftsmen in 
genuine sliced American walnut. 
A superb achievement in postwar 
electronics. See it at your dealer's. 





AMERICA'S FIRST 
AUDIBEL RATED 


@il You can't be a 


Glamour Girl 
and havea 


Pimply Face 


RELIEVE itchy soreness of ex- 
ternally caused pimples — 
thus helping to heal them and 
make your skin more alluringly 
soft — with soothing, carefully 
medicated Resinol Ointment. 


For facial cleansing wash daily with 
mild Resinol Soap. Ger both today and & 


Start to improve your $s kin. 


RESING anno SOAP 


HERE | AM 














“Pot Cleaner of the Nation” 


Back again to lighten your work. Better thon ever because 
of war-born improvements. Ask for me at your fovorite 
store. Accept only the genuine with my picture on the tag 
ond nome stamped on eyelet fastener. 10¢ everywhere. 


: 


Take prompt steps to protect your invention. Delays are 
dangerous. Get new FREE book, ‘Protect, Finance and 
Sell Your Invention,’’ and 











“CHORE GIRL 





‘Invention Record’’ form. Pre- | 


liminary information free. Reasonable fees. Conscientious | 


counsel, Easy payment plan. Learn how to protect and 
sell your invention. Write us today. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
e Registered Patent Attorneys 
182-V Atlantic bonesieem Caetano 4, 0. Cc. 






‘POPPIN’ A BUTTON! 22:85. 


b Album of 48 cartoons—chuckles 
for expectant fathers and moth- 
ers. Ideal shower gift. Order 
today—Poppin’ A Button Co.. 
6931 40th S W., Seattle 6, Wn. 













$20 MONEY BACK /# NOT TICKLED/ 
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Glenn L. Martin Co. 


PLANE-SPEAKING. Martin shows models 


Martin’s dream is to make everything 
for a plane—from aluminum loading ramps 
to galleys and their equipment. Already 
research has produced side products he 
plans to utilize in airplane luggage, build- 
ing material, photographic emulsion. For 
his Marvinol resins (a plastic) a $14 mil- 
lion plant will soon be a-building. 

Stansbury Estates. Martin is popular 
with employes. Though he doesn’t have 
time to wander through the shops these 
days, he’s intensely interested in their wel- 
fare. Many of them pay modest fees for 
trim housing units in the Stansbury Manor 
and Estates near the plant, enjoy free 
recreational facilities. 

Martin lives in Baltimore with his 
mother. Tall. and handsome at 60, “The 
Dude” of barnstorming days is still a 
spiffy dresser. o 

Model. Long ago he promised his 
mother never to drink, smoke or swear. 
He hasn’t and doesn’t. Courageous in 
business and socially gracious, he was al- 
ways too shy for girls. His most horrify- 
ing moment came in his early days when 
an actress kissed him after they landed, 
following a publicity stunt. 

Martin shuns parties, goes to bed 
early and rises early. But he belongs to a 
host of clubs, is an ardent conservationist 
and director of Ducks Unlimited. A medal 
for his conservation work lies beside the 
Collier's Award he won in 1932 for the 
year’s greatest aeronautics achievement. 

He’s an enthusiastic duck hunter, 
yachtsman, baseball fan and All American 
Amateur Baseball Association founder. 
Model planes he once made are on display 
in his immaculate office. 

Martin doesn’t fly much anymore. 
Long ago his bank counted him too im- 
portant to risk, forbade his entering any 
plane with the motor running. They re- 
considered in 1938, lifted the ban. The 
airplane, officially, was here to stay. 

Oldest active member of the aviation 
industry, Martin goes much further. “Just 
as the motor car wasn’t really accepted 
until a generation had grown up knowing 
it as a vehicle with business use, so the 
airplane will become a volume product for 
the general public when a generation has 
grown up knowing its business utility,” he 
says. In five or 10 years, he predicts, the 
aircraft industry will be the largest and 
most important in the world. 














© Get the improved SKIP-FLEA Powder, 
Boss! It has DDT combined with other 
important ingredients. It kills fleas with- 
out stirring them up .. . without irritat- 
ing us. It’s been laboratory tested on 
dogs, too ... you know every Sergeant 
product has to be just right. It’s sure and 
it’s safe. Stop in at the drug store right 
now, Boss, and get some Sergeant’s 
SKIP-FLEA Powder and Soap so we can 
get rid of these pesky fleas, 


Sergeants | 


SKIP-FLEA POWDER - 
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Write for “15 Ways to Make 
Rope Last Longer”—prepared by 
Plymouth Cordage Co., world’s 
largest rope-makers— Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. 


PLYMOUTH 


CORDAGE PRODUCTS 


we 
HE ROPE YOU CAN TRUST—BECAUSE 


iT ENGINEERED FOR YOUR JOB 


If you have a lawn or 
garden, keep a can of 
Crancuen on hand. This 
gas-producing powder 
will solve your ant prob- 
lem. The spouted can is 
specially oostenes for treating ant nests. A 


pinch will kill all ants in nest—Z/nslanily! 


SPECTACULARLY EFFECTIVE! Ean to apply; 
A little goes a long way. Drug, hardware, seed 
stores carry Cyanogas or can a it for you. 


30c-ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS 





Don’t Neglect Slipping 


FALSE TEETH 


Do false teeth drop, slip or wabble when you 
talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? Don’t be annoyed 
and embarrassed by such handicaps. FAS- 
TEETH, and alkaline (non-acid) powder to 
sprinkle on your plates, keeps false teeth more 
firmly set. Gives confident feeling of security 
and added comfort. No gummy, gooey, pasty 
taste or feeling. Get FASTEETH today at 
any drug store. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
VOICE DISORDERS 


Acute stammering, loss of voice corrected. S 
veloped in retarded children. Residential institute. 10 
weeks’ correction course or 40 weeks’ aposteee, training 
course. Approved under G. L Bill and 

Dr. Frederick Martin, Box P, Bristol, Rhode Toland. 
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Americana 


North Pole Moses 


Like Moses, Capt. 
the way to the Promised Land, 
behind with the goal in sight. 

Born of a seafaring Newfoundland 
family in 1875, Bartlett first sailed with 
Peary in 1897. In 1905 he helped design 
the Roosevelt which eventually carried 
the “Peary expedition that ,reached the 
North Pole in 1909. He piloted the Roose- 
velt to withm 300 miles of the goal, then 
he led an advance party that established 
a camp some 50 miles from the Pole. 

But here he regretfully turned back. 

, One Man. Limited supplies decreed 
only one man, besides the Eskimos, could 
accompany Peary further. Peary chose 
his bodyguard Mat Henson. “He was a 
better dog driver than I,” Bartlett told 
critics, “so I think Peary’s reasoning was 
sound.” Anyway, Bartlett shared the glory. 

Before he died in New York, “Capt. 


Bob Bartlett led 
then fell 


Bob” had become a legend with his ad- 
ventures and rescues and yearly “vaca- 
tion’ in the Land of The Midnight Sun. 


When war came, Bartlett sailed to help lo- 
cate U.S. bases. Radar amazed him. 

“T used to depend on landmarks, 
seals, icebergs to tell me “where I was,” 
he said in awe. “Now the poor old seals 
and whales won’t have a chance.” 


Helldorado Bent~ 


Bushy beards and buckskins sprouted 
through the mesquite plains of southern 
Nevada as Las Vegas, “the last frontier 
town,” turned back to its youth. 

Calico from attics and basements 
prettied up home-towners for the Hell- 
dorado fete. Poke bonnets bore new rib- 
bons, curls an extra crimp. For word had 
gone round of a new kind of shooting 
this 12th celebration of “the old days.” 

Helldorado Davys—which began as a 
one-horse throwback to days when Las 








Vegas (9,000 pop.) was an abandoned 
Mormon camp hypoed by the Union Pa- 
cific’s coming—gained such fame Republic 
Studios of Hollywood filmed this year’s 
events with Cowboy King Roy Rogers and 
his leading lady, Dale Evans, while the 
fun was boiling. Big names were dime-a- 
dozen with folks like Lum Abner’s 
Lum, It-girl Clara Bow and Rex Bell 
parading. 

Giddy-Ap! Helldorado crashed into 
Las Vegas Thursday night, May 23, as 
Old-Timers whipped up two miles of prai- 
rie schooners, Death Valley borax wagons, 
stage coaches—viewed by 50,000. Trail’s 
end was Helldorado Village—rollicking 
replica of a mining camp. Behind its faded 
facades ferris wheels, wheels of chance, 
can-can dancers, “mellerdrammers”’ turned 
the clock back. 

Before the celebration wound up Sun- 
day, Las Vegas snapped back to the 2oth 
Century. Before gawking ‘sourdoughs”’ 
and “Indians” marched—you guessed i 
—bathing-beauties in the All-American 
contest. 

War years brought mostly khaki to 
Helldorado’s rodeos and razzle-dazzle. But 
with travel restrictions lifted, some 7,000 
far-flung adventurers came by rail and air 
and along the old pioneer trail (now U.S. 
91) Helldorado—and pleasure—bent. 





“Received This Day...” 


King William II signed the charter 
with a flourish in 1696. The Protestant 
Dutch Reformed Collegiate Church in the 
fort of New York, it said, must pay the 
Crown 12 shillings yearly thereafter in 
lieu of “rentals and fees.” Recently 
churchman Ernest Shay, decked in curly 
wig and ruffles of a 17th century Dutch 
burgher, stepped before the Marble Col- 
legiate Church, 5th Ave. and W. 2oth St., 
to drop the coins into the British Consul 
General’s hand. 

The church, whose 94-year-old hand- 
cut marble walls are New York’s oldest 
Collegiate building, pays its fee every 50 
years now, and it makes a fine ceremony. 
The glad-rags cost $20 rental, and every- 


Uliom 


UUNH! Cowgirls pitch the bull, too. Such rodeos aren't for greenhorns. (SEE: Helldorado Bent) 
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. TWELVE!" (SEE: "Received This Day") 


body came down to watch, True to the 
ancient charter, His Majesty’s representa- 
tive turned up to receive payment. But 
His Majesty will never see these shillings. 
They'll be prettied up with lacquer and 
returned to the church as a memento, 


Forecast: Golden Rain 


Beneath the China skies the trees 
stood like stemmed yellow powder puffs 
that day in 1828. “Trees of Golden Rain” 
Orientals called them for the way their 
clustered blossoms fell. Just the trees for 
his Utopia, the Scotsman thought, 

So William Maclure, scientist and 
pioneer biologist, sent seeds back home to 
New Harmony, Ind., and his friend, 
Thomas Say, planted them beside Mac- 
lure’s gate. 

The “Gate Trees” spread all over the 
little town, then out into the Hoosier 
State. Nowhere else in the U.S. do the 
oriental-looking Koelreuteria Paniculata 
grow in quantity. 

This June 16, when blossoms drop a 
golden carpet along the Wabash, they’re 
reviving the Golden Rain Tree Festival, 
begun in 1935, halted two years later. The 
past is dug up, trotted across the present 
in pageant form. And New Harmony has 
lots of past... 

"Harmonie." 
George Rapp hewed 
wilderness in 


Religious leader 
“Harmonie” from the 
1814 as a place where his 
followers could live in primitive com- 
munism. When his laughterless, celibate 
group found time from toil to think, Rapp 
sold the community to Robert Owen, Eng- 
lish reformer who founded the Philadel- 
phia Academy of Science. Owen in 1825 
tried a second Utopia at ‘““New Harmony,” 
brought gifted educators like Maclure and 
Say to teach how to live in equality but 
went bankrupt because his people were 
too human. 

The experiments on the Wabash had 
broadening influence around the country. 
Now New Harmony sleeps in the Indiana 
sun, entices outsiders to walk the Rapp- 
ites’ hedge maze, view the “stone foot- 
prints of Angel Gabriel,” and poke among 
the many relics of Utopia under the mel- 
low radiance of the Gate Trees. 
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ELECTING AN ENDURING MONUMENT 


HEN you select a monument to honor a loved one, you want the 
assurance that it will stand in beauty and dignity for generations 


to come. 


Select Barre Granite gives you this assurance—for monuments of Select 
Barre Granite weather the passing years cleanly, retaining the remark- 
able vitality of this unchanging stone. 


Accept the advice and assistance of the Barre Guild Dealer in choosing 
your monument. The Barre Guild Seal and Certificate he displays are 


your guarantees of quality 


guarantees backed by the Barre Granite 
Association .in “The Granite Center of the World” 


Barre, Vermont. 


And 4 the guidance and inspiration you will find in “Monument 


Ideas’’, a 


ook published by the Barre Guild to help you with 


this most important and perplexing problem. (iis) 





(Derr. P-4) 


occasion and purse. 
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City 












DARWIN 


Hy TULIPS '3™ 


Be GORGEOUS ASSORTMENT of Shades 
and Colors, including Red, te, Pink, 


Lavender and Yellow. A choice Selection, 
Guaranteed to Bicom 


Pos 

Bulbs will be sent cel post, 

at the right time for fall planting. 
BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
256 T. D., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 


/ ORDER NOW 


PAY NEXT FALL 


aoe 23 Ton POS™A8 AGENTS WANTED! Write For Liberal Discounts Today 
ELDEN PRODUCTS CO. 


Department 39, 7210 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan 


FALSE TEETH 
FIT TIGHT GZ 
Dentyte Do) 





with 


tae wee te sr 
ing—sprea it on your plate 
—put in mouth and bite to 
make a perfect impression. 
Remove plate — and allow 
few minutes to “‘set.”” You 
= =. absolutely perfect 
gums vanish — no 


om or loose teeth. 
is firm but resilient. For 
both Uppers and Lowers. Each wee for 


more et 
DENTYT 


months. Immediately removable with fingers. 
Full size jar—(a year’s undreamed of comfort 
per plate are, id only $1. Send dollar bill 
ot our ri Easy to order. Easy to use. 
Unconditionally Guaronteed. 


Dental Products Corp. Dept. P-54 Manheim, Pa. 





Please send my free copy of “Monument Ideas” —a hand- 
picked selection of inspiring monument designs for every 
















aes FREE — TO HELP YOU CHOOSE 


BarrE GUILD, BARRE, VERMONT 


State 

















TZ 7 Kills the fleas 
wt QUICKLY! 
Zee % Cy 
ovarobioes by = Keeps others off 
Good Housekeeping / for days! 
Laon” — SHI 25¢ and SO 





Educational Trouble Shooters 


Successful college preparation ont gen- 
eral education for boys. Our tests enable 
us to (1) discover causes of di i ‘ulties; 
(2) devise method of education to fit eax h 
case; (3) make up quickly lost time; (4) 
plan individualized program—each stu- 
dent a class. Not everyone needs Ox- 
ford, but he who needs us, needs us 
badly. 


ADEMY, Box M-95, Pleasantville, NJ. 


OXFORD 





fase les 


Woneonally odvertised, heavy 
01! tanned genuine leother 
loces . . . Extre heavy orthepediy 
round weer Sizes for men, 
women, boys and girls. 
FREE POSTAGE 
MONEY BACK 


GUARANTEE Boys sizes ¥ to 5 $3.23 


JORDAN-WHLLIAMS CO. 15 Moore Strest, Hew Tork 4 
Please vend me (POSTPAIO) if payment sccomparies arder HUSKILS of $3 50. 
SS Wid iilen's (), Women's [). Geps Gee’ 






“are * With _.. Hans ["), Women's (. Bers (Gee ( 
ie ees CO omens Bees Gee CD 
Abe send me your free ithuetrated JORDAN. WILLIAMS style booklet 
feme__ 
_ 
ree S88 Des 
PATH-6 Ont teney Oder C«€-0.D. ( 
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YR three centuries brows have wrinkled over the 
fate of a handful of colonists on an island in 
Roanoke Sound, North Carolina. 

Sent by Sir Walter Raleigh to a place called 
“Virginia,” the 117 pioneers were left on Roanoke 
Island by the ship’s captain, They built, labored, 
played, bickered. A child was born and named Vir- 
ginia Dare, first child born in America of English par- 
ents. The Miracle of America was begun. 

Then in 1591 Virginia’s Dare’s grandfather, back 
with fresh supplies from England, pushed eagerly to- 
ward home. He found—nothing. On a doorpost in the 
fort was graven the word Croatoan—name of a friendly 
Indian tribe to the south. The colony had vanished. 

Fame for Village. In losing all trace of Raleigh’s 
colony, history did Manteo, fishing village on present- 
day Roanoke Island, a good turn. In 1937, Pulitzer 
prize-winner Paul Green wrote a play about the Lost 
Colony to commemorate the 350th anniversary of Vir- 
ginia Dare’s birth. Townspeople and professionals 
acted it out annually for a delighted public on the very 
spot where the doomed adventurers put ashore. 

Until the war called a halt in 1941, nearly half a 
million spectators had poured over $3 million into the 
pockets of the island’s 1,900 poor fisherfolk. 

When The Lost Colony reopens this June 30 for 
the summer it will likely be the country’s first play 
under state sponsorship. North Carolina, knowing a 
good thing when it sees it, passed legislation last year 
adopting The Lost Colony for “perpetuity.” 
































CURTAIN. Water’s edge theater seats 3,500 for nightly (except Monday and Tuesday) MOTHER. History has forgotten Eleanor and 
plays June 30 to Labor Day. Visitors must drive to island, often stay and play. Ananias Dare, parents of baby Virginia. 
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N. C. News Bureau 


HIGH SPOT. A sentry guards the fort— ASL QUEEN BESS! Colonists gather before the chapel that was built in thanksgiving. As 
things happen on all the odd stage’s levels. organ music swells, the little band, harried by Indians, walks silently into the mists. 
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Wanted: A U.S. Opera 


There’s $1,000 going begging for an 
American composer who can write a top- 
notch opera with words in English and a 
real American story. The $1,000 is offered, 
no strings attached, by Charles L. Wagner, 
dean of U.S. musical impresarios. 

Wagner wants the opera for his own 
traveling company that visits medium- 
sized cities west of the Mississippi. 

“What we want, first of all, is a short 
American opera, which we can put on a 
double bill with one of the short Italian 
operas like Pagliacci or Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana. If we get a good, longer opera, 
we'll buy that too. 

Material. “My idea of a good sub- 
ject would be something from U.S. history 
—like the life of Kate Chase Sprague.” 

Kate lived in the opera formula—ro- 
mance, suspense, tragedy, grandeur and 
abject poverty. The auburn-haired beauty 
was the daughter of Salmon P. Chase, 
Treasury Secretary in the Lincoln cabinet. 

When she was only 18, people talked 
of “the imperial toss” of her head. She 
worked hard for her father’s nomination 
for the Presidency at the “Lincoln con- 
vention” in Chicago. 

Elegance. Kate’s marriage to Wil- 
liam Sprague in 1863 was called the most 
brilliant the Capital had ever seen. She 
was referred to as “the toast of the na- 
tion.” 

But later, after financial difficulties 
and divorce, the once proud beauty re- 
turned quietly to her father’s old home. 
She raised chickens, peddled milk, sank 
deeper into debt. Friends raised a fund, 
saved her home where she died in 1899. 


Recorded Music 


Something of a shovelful of Liszt 
comes from Columbia, with Gyorgy San- 
dor, pianist, playing such old and often- 
hackneyed items as the Hungarian Rhap- 
sody No. 15, Liebestraum No. 3, the 
Sonata Quasi Fantasia, the Concert Etude 
in F Minor, and the Funerailles. 

Appalachian Spring by Aaron Cop- 
land, played by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Serge Koussevitzky conducting. 
Copland’s symphonic suite from his ballet 
music written for Martha Graham and her 
dancers has had eight performances in 
major cities in six months and now it adds 
a good recorded version by RCA Victor. 

New World Symphony by Anton 
Dvorak, played by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Eugene Ormandy conducting. 
This new Columbia opus, one of any num- 
ber of pressings that have been made 
through the years by virtually every or- 
chestra in the world, is without doubt the 
best from points of view of musicianship, 
lack of surface noise and general merit. 
The Largo (Goin’ Home) is played excel- 


‘lently on this set by John Minsker, Eng- 


lish horn virtuoso of the Philadelphians. 


The Bridal Chamber Music from 
JUNE 19, 1946 


Wagner’s Lohengrin, sung by Helen Trau- 
bel and throaty Kurt Baum for Columbia 
under Rodzinski whose New York Phil- 
harmonic provides a rich tonal background 
in an album that supplies a thoughtful 
libretto. The Beethoven Sonata No. 7 in 
C Minor is played by Isaac Stern, violin- 
ist, and Alexander Zakin at the piano. It 
marks the Columbia debut of the violinist 
who, born in Russia in 1920, has made a 
name for himself in this country. 

Top Populars. Fritz Kreisler, now 
in his early 7os, has a new Victor album, 
in which more of his favorites, The Old 
Refrain, Londonderry Air, Miniature 
Viennese March, Rondino, Midnight Bells 
and Hungarian Rondo, have been put to- 
gether on three 10-inch records. Reluctant- 
ly it is observed that the old master, hav- 
ing suffered a severe injury whep run 
down by a taxi some years ago, is not 
quite as tonally deep or as technically 
dexterous as he was when he first appeared 
in Boston in 1888. 

Show Boat, with Jan Clayton, Carol 
Bruce, Charles Fredericks, Kenneth Spen- 
cer, Colette Lyons, and the conductor, 
Edwin McArthur, is a Columbia master- 
works set in which much of the revived lilt 
of the show has been faithfully caught. 

Benny Goodman Sextet Session is a 
set of four ten-inchers in which Columbia 
has restored such well-remembered mo- 
ments as Tiger Rag, Ain’t Misbehavin’, 
He’s Funny That Way, I Got Rhythm, 
Just One of Those Things, China Boy, 
Shine and Rachel’s Dream. 

Also Recommended. Dinah Shore 
in Doin’ What Comes Natur’lly and I Got 
Lost in His Arms, They Say It’s Wonder- 
ful and The Girl I Marry by Frank 
Sinatra, Who’s Sorry Now and I Don’t 
Mean a Word I Said, all Columbia; Sweet 
Eileen and There’s No One But You by 
Tommy Dorsey and His Clambake Seven, 
All the Times and Love on a Greyhound 
Bus by Vaughn Monroe and His. Orches- 
tra, and Can’t Win, Can’t Place, Can’t 
Show by Eddie Arnold and His Tennessee 
Plowboys, all Victor. 
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MUSICAL HEROINE? Kate Chase Sprague. 
(SEE: Wanted: A U.S. Opera) 
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Darn Stockings, TO PAD BUTTON HOLE 


Mend Tears, Attach Zippers 
and Sew On Buttons, too! 


NOW ONLY 
Once dreaded by every woman, now $ 00 
button hole making becomes as easy 

as basting a hem with this sensational 

new invention! You'll get twice as 

neat results in half the time, too! Fits any sewing 
machine . . . attaches in a moment. Simple to operate. 
Comes complete with hoop for darning stockings, a 
button hole guide and easy directions in picture. Test 
at our risk now and realize a new thrill in sewing. 
FREE NEEDLE THREADER. As a gift for prompt 
action, you will receive orn yore order the marvelous 
time-saving, eye-saving needle threader. Don’t wait 
but send your name today. 

SEND NO MONEY—ORDER NOW. Just send your 
name and when you receive your button hole attach- 
ment and gift needle threader, deposit only $1.00 plus 
C. O. D. charges thru postman. Do this on the guar- 
antee that if you aren’t delighted in every way, you 
may return purchase for full refund. Or send cash with 
order, we pay postage. Special . . . 3 for $2.50 NOW , 
... Mail your name and address to 


LONDON SPECIALTIES, Dept. 30-H, 8505 S. Phillips, Chicage 17, IM, 


SPASTIC ... PARALYSIS 


oe CORRECTION 
Sx Milton GH. Berry 
we Foundation Schools 















Nationally famous program teaching 
paralyzed children and adults how to 
walk, talk and become physically 
independent. Our forty-seventh year. 
Medical supervision. 


RESIDENT SCHOOLS 


Encino, Colif.; Houston, Tex.; Cincinnati, O.; 
Oshkosh, (Lake Winnebago) Wis.; Portland, Ore. 
Day schools in ten other cities. 

For information write Berry Foundation Schools 
16264 Ventura Boulevard, Encino, California. 
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SALESMEN aio <conry 
NationallyRnounfllanufacturer 


Bulld up a business of your own with Nationally 
Advertised Products bearing Underwriters’ label. 
Sell to schools, factories, service stations, ware- 
houses, hotels, restaurants, public institutions, 
truck and bus companies, grain elevators, house 
trailers, autos, farms, homes, etc. Capable man 
can earn real money. Established in 1916. Write 
letter with detatls, age, experience, etc. 

THE FYR-FYTER CO., 
Dept. 35-18 Dayton 1, Ohio 


————————— —_— ————— 


Relieved in 5 minutes or double your money back 

When excess stomach acid causes painful, suffocat- 
ing gas, sour stomach and heartburn, doctors usually 
prescribe the fastest-acting medicines known for 
symptomatic relief — medicines like those in Bell-ans 
Tablets. No laxative. Bell-ans brings comfort in a 
jiffy or return bottle to us for double money back. 25c. 
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Business 


Change in Plans 


When car-makers got a go-ahead last 
year after the wartime ban on production, 
they hauled out 1942 blueprints, intro- 
duced nothing more radical for 1946 than 
minor design and engineering changes. An 
exception was the Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 

Entering the automobile ring fresh, 
Kaiser-Frazer promised something never 
before presented in low-priced U.S. motors 
—a car with a front-wheel drive. This 
would be the company’s Kaiser, planned 
for the low-cost’ field. The bigger, more 
expensive Frazer would be a conventional, 
rear-wheel-drive machine. 

Suddenly, last month, all this was 
changed. Kaiser-Frazer had an announce- 
ment: Its cheaper product would be a 
“Kaiser Special,” a rear-wheel-drive auto- 
mobile which would reach the market in 
July or August. The front-wheeler, said 
Kaiser-Frazer, “will go into production 
later.” 

Too Costly. To get steel, Company 
chairman Henry J. Kaiser, who weeks ago 
complained that old-line companies were 
clamping down on him, said he'd use ex- 
cess ingots from his Fontana, Cal., steel 
plant, have them processed in the Mid- 
West. 

In Detroit, word was the Kaiser 
switchover resulted from costly engineer- 
ing difficulties inherent in front-drive pro- 
duction and desire to get into the current, 
lush automobile market immediately. One 
report: The Kaiser Special would be a 
Frazer with the Kaiser emblem, 


Battle of the Pens 


Into the $60 million-a-year fountain 
pen industry, Reynolds International Pen 
Co., Chicago, tossed a bombshell last fall. 
It launched a new type ballbearing pen that 
“dries as it writes,” will write under wa- 
ter, doesn’t use fluid ink, will make six 
carbons. 

Other manufacturers, caught flat- 
footed, hurriedly rushed similar products 
into production. By this month, Eversharp, 
Inc., and S. Buchsbaum & Co., Chicago; 
Ball Pen Co., Hollywood, and W. A. 
Schaeffer Pen Co., Ft. Madison, Iowa, 
were catching up. 

Next Step. Of two other major com- 
panies, Waterman was expected to be in 
the fight soon and Parker was making 
plans. Next probable development: In- 
vasion by companies undercutting present 
ball pen prices of $9.95 to $15. 


Red Cars, Red Tires 


Soon you may be seeing red tires on 
red cars, green tires on green cars, or, if 
you prefer, a two-tone combination. 

Coloring tires has been made possible 
by the development of a new product pa- 
tented by the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio. For want of a better name, Good- 
rich calls it “white carbon black.” 
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What it really is is “fumed silica’ 
which, substituted for carbon black, gives 
a tire emerging from the mold a light gray 
color to which any color-tan be added. 

Acclaim. Goodrich calls this the big- 
gest rubber development since the intro- 
duction of carbon black in 1912. 

“It won't supplant carbon black,” said 
Herb Maxon, Goodrich official, “but it 
will open a number of new fields to the 
rubber industry.” 

Meanwhile, Dr. R. P. Dinsmore, 
Goodyear vice president, predicted that 
improvements in tire building and better 
synthetic rubbers, fibers, cords and other 
materials soon will produce passenger tires 
good for 100.000 miles. While synthetic 
rubbers now are inferior to natural crude, 
Dinsmore declared, it would be a reversal 
of U.S. industrial experience if they were 
not finally made superior, 


Everybody Paints 


The paint industry estimates that to 
million home owners are painting their 
own homes, or trying to. The reasons are 
the shortage of painters, the cost of a 
professional job and the fact that a lot of 
people like to paint. 

Pre-war, the cost of painting a house 
ran about one-fourth for paint, three- 
fourths for application. Now. say paint- 
makers, labor costs run as high as 15 to 1, 
and there is little anyone can do about it. 
Not in our time, they say, will there be 
enough painters. The -union takes in a 
minimum of apprentices (to keep the work 
from giving out) and even the minimum 
quota is not being filled. 

If you belong to the house-painting 
clan, here are a few facts about paint and 
painting that may help you. There’s no 
easy way to paint a house, inside or out. 
It calls for a lot of stirring, climbing, sore 
muscles, more stirring. But the more you 
stir, and the more you scrub, the better 
paint job you'll get. 

Ingredients. The average can of 


paint is 60% linseed oil, 40% pigments, 
drier and color. After paint sits awhile, 
the oil rises to the top and the pigments 
settle. Only stirring, and plenty of it, 
can remix the paint properly. If it’s still 





Pathfinder Photo 


STEADY THERE! Wifey holds the ladder while 
Hubby... 








Paintinder Pho.o 


» « « Slaps it on. (SEE: Everybody Paints) 


too thick, pour in turpentine or some com- 
mercial thinner. And when you start 
painting, have a clean surface. A dirty 
surface soon “bleeds” through and you'll 
have the job to do all over again. 

Another tip is to get the best paint 
available. The cost may be alittle higher, 
but it will save you grief in the long run. 

Shortages. Exterior paints are harder 
to get than interior paints. This is be- 
cause of the shortage of linseed oil. (it 
takes less oil for the interior types.) White 
lead, the base of paint, is also scarce be- 
cause of the metallic lead shortage, but 
more and more U.S. paints are being 
made of titanium ore from India. 

Another reason for the shortage of 
paint is unprecedented demand. Paint is 
needed for new construction, new tools, 
automobiles, farm machinery, farm, resi- 
dence and business property. The country 
as a whole, say those who should know, is 
80% underpainted. 

Undiscouraged. Despite all these 
drawbacks, the home owner has gone at 
the job with vim. High places don’t stop 
him. If he doesn’t have a ladder, he bor- 
rows his neighbor’s. He gets his wife to 
hold it at the base. The little woman prob- 
ably wouldn’t be able to hold the darn 
thing if it did start to slip, but she does 
lend confidence. Suburbanites frequently 
go in together, buy ladders, other equip- 
ment, help each other. 

Inside painting has been made simple 
through development. of oil emulsion 


_ paints. These paints, mixed with water, go 


over plaster, stucco, cement and paper and 
are washable. Texolite and Kemtone are 
two of the better known. 

Inside woodwork, however, still re- 
quires regular paint—either flat or enamel. 
Enamel is preferable. It leaves a gloss 
and doesn’t show brush strokes. Many 
home owners are becoming adept at inside 
painting and can do a semi-pro job. 

Another Art. Refinishing furniture 
has become another national pastime. 
Millions have learned more about stains, 
shellacs and varnishes in the last few years 
than at any other time in America’s 
history. 
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HOUSING GOALS will have to be cut back, according to building experts. High 
hopes held originally are being revised because they just can't be 
achieved. Principal reasons: Strikes, which have slowed up materials 
production; Congress' slowness in passing the housing bill. 


NEW U.S. SHIPPING LINE between the Gulf ports and Latin America is in the 


works. There's every evidence that enough business will be forthcom- 
ing for the newcomer and Maritime Commission has given its blessing. 


IE-IN MERCHANDISING SCHEMES involving nylons are due for a crackdown. OPA 
will move against dealers offering to sell nylons if the customer 
agrees to buy something else, even if ceiling prices are observed. 


s) SCREEN SHORTAGE will be alleviated in time by plastic screen cloth. Several 
companies are getting into production. It costs more than wire 
| screen, but it won't rust or corrode, is easily cleaned. Armed 
rt | services used it in wartime. 


PRICE CONTROLS ON RECONVERSION ITEMS like vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, 


washing machines were to be lifted at mid-year, but strikes have so 











nt cut down supply that OPA will try to hold ceilings a while longer. 

er, FROZEN FRUIT AND VEGETABLE popularity is causing growing demand for refriger- 
in. ator truck trailers to be used on long hauls, especially in the West. 
ler However, shortage of soft plywood, an essential material, will keep 

of production down even when trucks start coming off the lines again. 

“ AMMUNITION SUPPLY FOR HUNTERS will be severely limited this fall. In fact, 

“a re-imposition of wartime controls was considered for a while, has now 
ut been discarded in favor of informal priorities that will insure neces-— 
ng sary quantities for law enforcement officers, farmers, ranchers. 

: SURPLUS TRUCK-BUYERS will get a needed break. War Assets Administration has 
of inventoried Army's parts stock, will soon put on sale through regular 
1. channels thousands of parts needed to keep the trucks running. 

— BATTLE OVER IMPORTED FISH is coming. New England fish industry will take on 

hey the State Department, insist that quotas be imposed on filet imports 

is which are now running at something like seven times pre-war figures. 
TAX RELIEF FOR EXECUTIVES will be pushed by business concerns. They claim that 

ese present tax rates cause good men to decline better jobs because the 

at little additional money left after taxes isn't worth the extra work 

ms and responsibility. 

Or- 

to JUSTICE DEPARTMENT IS FARTHER ALONG on plans for anti-trust actions than 
ob- Attorney General Tom Clark indicated when he asked Congress to appro- 
arn priate more money for the anti-trust division. A whole fistful of 
oes cases is ready. 
itly *"ROUND—THE-—WORLD RADIO station for use by United Nations is being worked on by 
— engineers. It would let the UN reach anybody anywhere with news of 
ple its actions. 
or AUDIBLE ADVERTISING is new selling wrinkle. When a passerby gets in the 
go proper position before a display, a photo-electric cell starts a 
and recorded sales talk. 
are CRACKDOWN ON NON-ESSENTIAL BUILDING will be demanded by veterans' groups. They 

don't think present restrictions are working very well when they see 
~% nightclubs, theaters, etc., being built while housing is tighter than 
a ever.’ 
] ss 
sete DISPLAY PRICES! That's the advice of retail group which just made a survey, 
side found 80% of buyers would prefer not to have to ask the price. 

a. TIGHT LABOR MARKET is bringing scores of requests to Wage Stabilization Board 
ture for wage increases to meet competition from industries with higher 
ree pay scales. For instance, glass and some other industries in Pitts-— 
a burgh area can't compete with higher wages paid by steel industry. 
ears - 
ica’s 
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Sports 


Mr. Barrow Returns 


- Back in March, 1942, Joseph Louis 
Barrow polished off Abe Simon in the sixth 
round at New York for his 49th knockout, 
clim! out of the ring and took his 
heavyweight title with him into the Army. 
Since then, U.S. boxing fans have been 
denied the privilege of supporting the 
whoop-de-do of a heavyweight champion- 
ship brawl. 

June 19, however, Promoter Mike 
Jacobs will remedy that when he opens 
Yankee Stadium to an expected 80,000 
customers—at $10 to $100 a head. They 
will see Champion Joe Louis, now 32, de- 
fend his title against Challenger Billy Conn, 
29, whom he knocked out five years ago. 

What kind of fight it will be was a 
question. To sports writers, the impend- 
ing clash had all the earmarks of a flop- 
eroo. An examining physician had said the 
two principals showed considerably slower 
reflexes than in 1941. Boxing savants, 
nodding wisely, predicted a dull and pon- 
derous ring performance. 

Big Money. Nevertheless, the public 
was tumbling over itself to lavish cash on 
Uncle Mike, who looked for a record $3 
million gross, including $100,000 for box- 
ing’s first television rights. Weeks before 
fight time, Jacobs had $1.5 million in ad- 
vance ticket orders and speculation was 
that $100 seats would bring up to $500 the 
night of the battle. On this basis, Louis 
will wind up with about $300,000 and 
Conn with about $250,000. By way of 
contrast, John L, Sullivan collected $ 5,000 
when he won his crown in 1882. 

Some training camp visitors thought 
Conn looked better, but lacked punching 
accuracy. Conn himself, announcing Louis’ 
legs would not carry him beyond six 
rounds, proclaimed he’d force the fight—a 
bit of strategy which cost him vietory last 
time. Louis. saying little, went on chop- 
ping up sparring partners. 
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Who'll Win? To all this, two former 
champions had something to add. Gene 
Tunney unhesitatingly picked Louis. Jack 
Dempsey thought both fighters were past 
their peaks, but foresaw an early knock- 
out by the champ. Tommy Loughran, for- 
mer light-heavyweight ruler, picked Conn. 

For Bomber Joe, the fight will be his 
22nd since winning the title in 1937. De- 
feated only once in his career—when Max 
Schmeling kayoed him in 1936—Louis has 
proved a worthy successor to a long line 
of top American heavyweights, beginning 
with Negroes Bill Richmond and Tom 
Molineaux. Molineaux, a Virginia. slave, 
won his freedom by whipping a neighbor- 
ing Negro bully. Then, in 1810 and 1811, 
he fought and lost twice to the Britisher 
Tom Cribb for the “world championship.” 

On the Canvas. In a sense, Louis 
avenged Molineaux’s fate by outpointing 
Tommy Farr, the Welsh coal miner, nine 
years ago. This kept the title from the 
British whose heavyweights have been 
mainly of the “horizontal” variety since 
Bob Fitzsimmon’s day. 

Latest in the horizontal line was York- 
shireman Bruce Woodcock, whom the 
Bronx’s Tami Mauriello flattened in New 
York last month. 


Two-Year Wait 


For nearly four years of total war, 
the nation’s fishing lakes and streams had 
a holiday. This year, the holiday over, 
anglers have shown up with surprising 
catches, even in spots formerly regarded 
as “fished out.” 

But fishermen, tramping from store to 
store for salt and fresh water equipment, 
have found shelves and tackle boxes 
empty. They have asked (1) why? and 
(2) when will supplies be normal again? 

The industry now has furnished the 
answers. First, practically no tackle was 
made during the war. Dealers, who nor- 
mally would have a carry-over from pre- 
vious seasons, therefore must wait for new 
deliveries. Meanwhile, demand has soared. 

Secondly, manufacturers have en- 
countered several major obstacles to im- 
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mediate full production. Plants lost up to 
80% of their skilled labor during the war 
and now must train thousands of new 
workers. Bamboo shipments from the 
Orient still are negligible. Strikes cut down 
steel and copper for rods and reels. Other 
shortages delayed output of plugs, han- 
dies, waders and other items. 

Still Short. When will production 
reach normal? In about three months, say 
manufacturers, with supplies of nylon 
lines, flies, spinners, floats, sinkers and sin- 
gle-action trout reels improving first. But 
normal production will not be enough to 
satisfy abnormal demand. Not for two— 
possibly three—years will fishermen be 
able to find all the things they want, 


Baseball Bombshells 


The season had opened with a bang. 
It was to be memorable for baseball’s re- 
turn to peacetime normalcy. There had 
been spring training in southern climes. 
Transportation bans were off. Old stars 
were returning. 

By this month, it looked indeed as if 
the 1946 season would be memorable, but 
not for these reasons. Instead, there were 
two explosive developments: “War” with 
the Mexiéan Baseball League and threat 
of unionization of big league players, 

U.S. club owners moved promptly to 
meet the first crisis, Mexican baseball, 
they said, was “outlaw” baseball. Players 
jumping to it would be banned from or- 
ganized American ball for five years. But 
that wasn’t enough. Lured by high salaries, 
18 U.S. athletes wound up in Senor Jorge 
Pasquel’s Liga Mexicana de Beisbol. The 
Yankees, Giants and Dodgers went to 
court, won first-round injunctions to keep 
the Mexicans from “tampering” with their 
men. 

More Fireworks. Hardly had the ink 
dried on the injunctions, however, before 
the owners got another shock. Off to Mex- 
ico went St. Louis Cardinal Pitchers Max 
Lanier and Fred Martin and Infielder Lou 
Klein. 

In Mexico City, Pasquel dug deeper 
into the $60 million family fortune to pay 


International, Acme 


WHAM! Challenger (left) and champion train for the $3 million fight June 19. Those five tickets are worth $500. (SEE: Mr. Barrow Returns) 
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SENOR BEISBOL. Pasquel's millions back Mexi- 
con league. (SEE: Baseball Bombshells) 


their salaries. Said he: “For why am I 
spending all thees money? Because I 
want to give Mexico the best baseball in 
the world.” 

What is baseball in Mexico like? 
Teams play three times a week in parks 
(except for Mexico City) below U.S. minor 
league standards. The high altitude (7,800 
feet) stretches base hits into homers and 
makes runners puff. Players find non- 
playing days dull, complain about home- 
sickness. But Pasquel is friendly and 
money talks. To the wife of one U.S. 
major leaguer, he showed a sparkling dia- 
mond ring. “This,” he said, “is yours— 
after the season.” 

Surprise. Unionism arose when Rob- 
ert Murphy, Boston labor lawyer, an- 
nounced formation of an American Base- 
ball Guild. The Guild’s aims, he asserted, 
would be to raise minimum wages to 
$7,500 a year; give players half the price 
when they are sold; combat baseball’s re- 
serve clause which binds athletes to own- 
ers; set up arbitration machinery. 

Washington’s Clark Griffith blasted 
the move, got hauled up before the Labor 
Relations Board for “anti-union” activi- 
ties. Then Murphy revealed the Guild had 
go% membership on the Pirates—organ- 
ized first because Pittsburgh is a “strong” 
union town. Startled, Pirate President 
William Benswanger first said nothing, 
finally declared he would meet the Guild. 

Murphy thereupon told PATHFINDER 
he’d have more news “in a few weeks.” 
ABG, he said, has majorities on “five or 
six other clubs and members on 12 or 13.” 


Dream Race 


- For years, western rowing bugs had 
dreamed of a major regatta on Seattle’s 
Lake Washington. This year, with the 
classic Poughkeepsie meet out until 1947, 
the dream will come true. On June 22, the 
University of Washington will be host for 
the first time to big crews from the East 
in a “little Poughkeepsie.” 
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Invited also is Wisconsin, only uni- 
versity between east and west seaboards to 
maintain crew as a sport. The Badgers’ 
biggest rowing accomplishment to date: 
Winning their first top eastern regatta (at 
Annapolis last month) after 55 years of 
trying. 


We're Not Lost, Thanks 


Northern Wisconsin conservation 
agents have appealed to residents not to 
pick up “lost” fawns. They’re not lost, 
the agents said. Mother deer are close 
by and will return when humans leave. 
Does whose fawns are taken can’t get rid 
of their milk and frequently die. 


Open Again 

By present-day standards, the Na- 
tional Open golf championship is no great 
financial shakes. Its top prize money of 
$1,500 this year is dwarfed by such 
bonanzas as $3,000 in the recent Fort 
Worth Colonial Invitation and $10,500 for 
Chicago’s Tam O’Shanter tourney July 22. 

But by all odds, the Open still ranks 
first in prestige, is worth an estimated 
$50,000 in endorsements and tournament 
invitations. For these stakes, 170 of the 
nation’s leading golfers will try again at 
Cleveland June 13-15 for the first time 
since 1941. Defending champ: Craig 
Wood. Big threat: Little Ben Hogan, so 
far leading money winner of 1946. 


Education 


Keeping step with price rises in other 
fields, American colleges and universities 
are boosting tuition and dormitory fees 
from 15% to 30% in both undergraduate 
and professional schools, 

University officials give various rea- 
sons for the price boost. The most fre- 
quently used excuse is increased opera- 
tional costs all along the line from text- 
books and office supplies, to salaries of 
teachers and maintenance employes. 

Some admit off the record that tui- 
tion guarantees of the G.I. Bill of Rights 
have prompted increases in many in- 
stances. Under G.I. Bill educational pro- 
visions, the Government is obligated to 
pay up to $500 a year tuition for veteran 
students. With record enrollments of ex- 
G.Ls, colleges see a chance to reap a har- 
vest by boosting tuition charges to this 
maximum. 

Spreading Fast. Although the ma- 
jority of increases so far has taken place 
in private institutions, some state uni- 
versities also have raised their prices, par- 
ticularly for out-of-state students, while 
many others are considering similar moves 
in the near future. 

Typical of the general upward trend 
in tuition fees are conditions at Princeton 
and Yale. Princeton’s fees will go up 
from $450 to $500 a year effective July 1, 
while undergraduate tuition at Yale will 


jump from $225 to $250 per semester on 
Sept. 1. 


Disappointed Teachers 


Georgia schoolteachers were jubilant. 
Already being paid on a 12-month basis 
for the first time in history, they had been 
promised a 50% pay increase by Gov. 
Ellis Arnall. 

But the shouts of joy turned to groans 
of disappointment, particularly in Atlanta. 
School officials, after a quick check of 
teaching payrolls and anticipated revenue, 
disclosed the raise would be nearer 13%. 

Reasons. In Atlanta, for example, 
the raise had been figured on the basis of 
988 accredited teachers who are paid in 
part by the state. State auditors had’ over- 
looked 533 special, part-time and kinder- 
garten instructors paid entirely by the 
city, but who must share in any additional 
revenue made available by the state. 

In some parts of the state, however, 
where teachers receive only state pay, the 
50% increase can be a reality. 


Spelling Champs 


The 29 finalists in the National Spell- 
ing Bee had been culled to two. Only 
Mary McCarthy, 13, New York, and John 
McKinney, 12, Woodbine, Iowa (pop. 
1,467), had not missed a word, 

Then came the word “flaccid.” John- 
ny’s eyes sparkled and a grin spread over 
his freckled face as Mary spelled it 
“phla. .. .” Contest rules forbid a sec- 
ond try so Johnny took over. He spelled 
it correctly and threw in “semaphore” for 
good measure to become the champion 
speller among more than 3 million U.S. 
grammar school youngsters, 

It was the 19th annual spelling con- 
test, a good-will promotion by 19 Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, that Johnny won. 
With it went a $500 war bond, $125 in 
cash and a two-day sightseeing trip to New 
York. Mary got $75 for second place. 

Scared. Stage fright plus six and 





Acme 


PROUD MOTHER. Mrs. N. L. McKinney gives 
Johnny a kiss. (SEE: Spelling Champ) 
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seven-letter words took the heaviest toll 
of spellers. Joyce Wallmark, 13, Wash- 
ington, D.C., rattled by microphones and 


television cameras, spelled ‘‘once” with a 
“w.” Spelling “anarchy” with a “k” was 
fatal for Mattie Lou Pollard, Thomaston, 
Ga. Other words missed: Quay, acquiesce, 
queue, ukulele, across and hypotenuse. 

For the right to come to Washington 
and the national finals, Johnny beat out 
6,450 Iowa spellers. Here’s how he does 
it, says his mother: “Johnny reads all the 
time and remembers everything. His class 
average in school is 94.9%.” 


Federal Aid 


For 12 years the National Education 
Association has plugged Federal aid for 
public schools, heralding it as the solution 
to equalized educational opportunities for 
U.S. school children. 

Each time Congress has _ turned 
thumbs down on NEA-inspired legislation 
of this kind, the same three schools of 
opposition joining together to defeat it on 
each occasion. The major group charged 
Federal aid would lead to Federal control. 
A smaller faction opposed increased spend- 
ing of all kinds. A third bloc wanted pri- 
vate and parochial schools included. 

But now NEA’s hopes for success 
have brightened. The Senate Education 
Committee has unanimously approved a 
bi-partisan bill appropriating $250 million 
a year to help needy states provide better 
schools. Labeled S. 181, the measure was 
introduced by Sen, Hill (D.-Ala.), Sen. 
Thomas (D.-Utah) and Sen. Taft (R.- 
Ohio). 

No Strings Attached. To court fa- 
vor of past opponents who feared Federal 
control (Sen. Taft was a leader of this 
group two years ago), the new bill pro- 
hibits the Government from interfering 
with state administration of funds in any 
way. 

Educators have estimated that $40 a 
year per pupil is needed to provide ade- 
quate schooling. Expenditures now run 





from an average of $7 per student in some 
schools, to $150 in others. In all. 33 states 
would share in the benefits of this bill. 

The new Senate measure would ap- 
propriate $150 million the first year, $200 
million the second, and $250 million an- 
nually thereafter to help these below par 
states up to the $4o level. 

Incentive. To encourage states to 
put forth their best efforts in local school 
support, the bill would require them to 
spend at least 2.2% of the total income 
of their citizens for education or be cut 
off from further help after the fourth year 
of Federal aid. 

Sut it isn’t a lack of effort that holds 
many states below the $4o level. For ex- 
ample, in Mississippi, where schools are 
poor and teachers’ salaries average $1,000 
a year, 2.34% of the total income is spent 
for education. Here $7 million Federal 
dollars are needed to reach the $40 min- 
imum, 

Contrast. On the other hand, New 
York spends only 2.15% of the state in- 
come on education yet its schools are 
among the best and teachers’ salaries aver- 
age $2,700 a year, the highest in the na- 
tion. New York is far above the $40 level. 

The Southern states with their big 
families and low incomes are in the great- 
est need of outside help. Within the 
boundaries of 11 Southern states live one- 
third of the nation’s children, but only 
one-eighth of the tax paying wealth. 

Contrary to widespread belief, enact- 
ment of S. 181 would not set a precedent 
for Federal aid to schools. Since 1802, 
Congress has passed more than 150 meas- 
ures giving financial help of various kinds 
to school systems. 

With the House Education Commit- 
tee looming as the lone major obstacle to 
enactment of S. 181, NEA says to pro- 
ponents of equal aid for private and 
parochial schools: “Examine your state 
constitutions. Approximately 40 states 
have laws prohibiting the use of public 
revenue to support private and sectarian 
schools.”’ 
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CONTRAST. With Federal aid needy states can improve schools. Bright, cheery classrooms 
(right) can replace dark, stuffy ones (left), say backers of S. 181. (SEE: Federal Aid) 
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American Optical Co 


GOOD LOOKING. New sun specs, in tricky 
shapes, keep out harmful ultraviolet. (SEE: The 
Better to See) 


The Better to See 


To 20 million bespectacled Ameri- 
cans, correcting faulty vision is only part 
of choosing the right glasses. Flattering 
spectacles that focus attention on eyes are 
what goggle-wearers look for. 

Since Pearl Harbor, spectacle sales 
have increased by a third. Precision-type 
work in factories sent ‘teen-agers and 
grandmothers to oculists, while Uncle 
Sam outfitted 4 million soldiers. So it was 
up to optical manufacturers to make eye- 
glasses attractive, shape pixie-like lenses 
for the round-faced, softer and rounder 
ones for angular contours; and to match 
frame colors to skin types. 

From the wide array of styles, most 
popular has been the conservative, semi- 
rimless frame (rim across top). Only the 
young-in-heart have taken to rainbow- 
colored fanciful plastic: frames. 

Fashion Viewpoint. Now mad and 
merry goggles are out to attract all eyes. 
Gold cowbells tinkle on the temples of 
unfinished wood frames; sea shells out- 
line glamorous mother-and-daughter spec 
jewel-studded frames dress-up the 
dim-visioned for formal evenings; heavy, 
dark ones appeal to masculine severity. 

For the future, manufacturers are 
working on better contact lenses and, 
especially for farmers, sun glasses with 
toughened lenses, side shields to reduce 
glare and protect against flying dust. But 
whatever the new styles, they caution: Let 
the eye doctor prescribe lenses and frames. 
He’s an expert who can blend the two so 
you're fitted with spectaclewear that’s 
right for both face and sight, 


Sets; 


Cautious Ladies 


The auto-old duel of women vs. men 
drivers still hasn’t been settled—not even 
with highest scores going to women in a 
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recent Los Angeles safe-driving campaign. 

Men found the facts hard to believe, 
even though bolstered by the American 
Automobile Association’s figure-man. His 
file showed that women, 27% of all driv- 
ers, are in only 6% of fatal accidents 
and 12% of all accidents. Of course, he 
hastily added, men drive twice as far as 
women (a yearly average of 15,790 miles) 
and have more chance for mishaps. 

Hard Truth. Then he went to an- 
other file to try to prove his sex make 
better drivers. Tests show men react faster 
in emergencies and get only half as flus- 
tered as women by noises. They can judge 
distance more accurately, too. But women 
have better side vision, distinguish colors 
more readily, and drive at a safer pace 
(44.7 mph compared to men’s 47.4). 

When it comes to grip on the wheel 
the weaker sex is just that, scoring 68 Ibs. 
on the average to the men’s 114. 

But all this hasn’t fazed feminine 
motorists who look up innocently and ask: 
“If men are such good drivers, why do 
they have so many accidents?” 


New for the House 


Light and Airy. A streamlined storm- 
proof window ventilator has a feather- 
weight aluminum frame, with overlapping 
plastic plates that keep out drafts, dust, 
snow and rain but let sun rays in. It’s 
adjustable for any window up to 36 in. 

Stop and Go. A flip of the hand 
controls water flow through any garden 
hose equipped with a new automatic valve. 
When the nozzle is tipped up water turns 
off; held down, water gushes through. 

For Particular Painters. New-paint 
smells vanish when a liquid deodorizer is 
added to paint, enamel or varnish. The 
liquid has no effect on paint itself, takes 
only one tsp. to a gallon. In outdoor 
paints there’s a new double-duty stain 
that both colors and waterproofs. Man- 
ufacturers claim that it can be applied 
faster and cheaper than any other paint. 

Summer Cooler. A spun aluminum, 
fiberglas-insulated ice bowl holds two qts. 
of cubes indefinitely, is light-weight for 
picnics yet-handsome for dinner tables. 


Pocket Stove. Handy item for porch 
suppers or picnics is a gasoline stove, 84 
in. high by 44 in. in diameter. Re-styled 
G.I. equipment, it comes in an aluminum 
case that doubles as two cooking pans, 


Art to Live With 


If a person wants a really good- 
looking piece of clothing that will give 
long, satisfying service, he chooses an ex- 
pensive model—not just a cheap imitation. 


Why can’t people do the same with pic-* 


tures they hang on their walls? 

That’s the question two New York 
City sisters have long been asking and one 
they’ve found an answer to: It’s an art 
lending library for people who like good 
pictures but can’t afford to buy them. 

For years, Mrs. Ruth Butler and Mrs. 
Eleanor Sadowsky had been lucky enough 
to “borrow” precious paintings from the 
collection of their father, H. Leonard 
Simmons, a furrier. Then three months 
ago when he turned his treasures over to 
them, their first thought was to share them. 

Come In. So up went a sign on the 
basement door of their father’s shop. And 
in among the luxurious coats moved some 
1,400 paintings. The New York Circulating 
Library of Paintings was open for business. 

Most of the first paintings rented 
went to New Yorkers. But some are al- 
ready hanging in living rooms in Georgia, 
Chicago, even in Rio de Janeiro. Most go 
to people who can’t afford to buy but can 
pay anywhere from $3 to $27 monthly 
rental. Those clients who do buy often 
want to live with a picture for a while first. 

The sisters are always glad to advise 
future renters—but without inflicting their 
own opinions. People should select a pic- 
ture that actually means something to 
them and blends with their decorative 
scheme. Just hanging a big name is “ridic- 
ulous,” they think. 

Wide Choice. The art library idea 
has been tried before but not with much 
success. A rental library can work only 
with a large and varied collection like the 
one these sisters have. Started 40 years 
ago by their father who liked to encourage 
young artists, it includes canvases by 
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Washington Evening Star 


SUMMER SETTING. For a bright porch or lawn: A new woven plastic chair-table set (left) and 
a redwood reclining chair with fringe on its.top (right). (SEE: Set for Summer) 





N.Y. Circulating Library of Paintings 


HEARTY, NOT ARTY. Eleanor (standing) and 
Ruth are down-to-earth about good paintings. 
(SEE: Art to Live With) 


many of the famous like Degas, Utrillo 
and Eakins. 

Today, father and daughters are still 
collecting with the hope of sharing good 
art with Americans across the country. 


Set for Summer 


Forecast is a bright summer for sun 
worshippers and porch-sitters.. Whether 
it’s rain or shine, new sunroom and lawn 
furniture, now reappearing in stores, will 
add light and color to anyone’s lounging. 

Though importing snags are holding 
up some materials like rattan and bamboo, 
shoppers can find smart functional designs 
in wood, aluminum, or reed substitutes. 
Unique-colored finishes and fabrics (many 
wind- and rain-resistant) abound in tilt- 
top umbrellas, drop-back chaise lounges, 
folding beach chairs, occasional tables. 

Scaling Rainbow. One budget-priced 
chair-and-sofa set in rustic redwood fea- 
tures turquoise and soft orange-pink cush- 
ions in contrast to standard colors, Other 
redwood chairs have odd-shaped cushions 
that bounce into shape with new inner- 
spring construction; wide arms to hold 
plates and glasses. A double chair comes 
with a parasol between the seats. 

Inexpensive American willow made 
its bow as a rattan substitute in one set 
painted dead white, set off by printed cre- 
tonne cushions, 

In the Wind, But the real postwar 
gems are still only glimpsed here and there 
this season. Included are aluminum chairs, 
so light they can be picked up with one 
finger, with non-shrinkable, non-stretch- 
able plastic webbing for seats and backs. 
Iron furniture that knocks down for easy 
storage is equipped with milkweed-packed 
cushions. And barbecue tables have lift- 
out cooking equipment, tile tops. 

When production hits its stride 
there’ll be lounge furniture for all, priced 
at easy reach, styled for easy living inside 
or out. 
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BABY PANTS, This striped chintz 
“whistle suit” boasts diaper drape. 





Under the Sun 





WELL MATCHED, Mexican water-color print makes a big 
splash in these hands-across-the-border sweetheart suits. 









LITTLE BOY SHORTS. They’re worn by big girls now. 


Navy braid trim whittles modern mermaid’s waist. 





Women’s Reporter, 






OARING temperatures and a blazing 
sun are luring swimmers to seashore 
and lake. Winter-white bodies begin to 
tan—and the 1946 swim season is on. 

This year it’s action-ready beach 
fashions that turn eyes to the high-board. 
Newest splurge is in sleek wear for active 
aquamaids, up to now almost drowned out 
by the fanfare for girls who like to look 
pretty but don’t go near the water. 

Bras-and-briefs and draped sarongs 
are the most popular models. Serious 
swimmers ask for them in lastex or wool. 
But with these fabrics still scarce, many 
have found that rayon knits and clinging 
jersey in white, pastels, flower prints, and 
stripes rate almost as much applause as a 
prize-winning back stroke. 

Male swimmers, like those on the left, 
turn their backs on fancy fads, stick to 
traditional trunks livened with prints that 
rival colorful mermaids below. 





MINIATURES, “Just like Dad’s” and “Mom's 


is jersey too,” brag these water sprites. 


X 


Frances Sider, Abraham and Straus, Helena Rubenstein 






FOR FULLER FIGURES. Matching ALL BUTTONED UP. A tiny waist, covered 


coat tops svelte beach suit. 


shoulders are swankest for the ’46 swim. 
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Books 


The Fearless Mr. Bowles 


Someone once said: “Oh, that mine 
enemy would write a book!” If Chester 
Bowles, Economic Stabilizer and former 


* Price Administrator, has any enemies they 


have their wish. Chester has written a 
book—and what a book! 

The title is Tomorrow Without Fear 
(Simon & Schuster: $1). Chester may see 
a tomorrow free of fear for some but for 
manufacturers and farmers he has loosed 
a lot of spectres which will fill their nights 
with fear so long as Bowles is in a position 
of power. 

Something? Somebody? Generally 
speaking, Bowles would promise something 
for everybody while at the same time mak- 
ing a special and very adroit pleading for 
greater paternalism in Government. Bowles’ 
statements are not always in accordance 
with the facts and he seems to forget some 
past history. 

He is definitely in favor of a planned 
economy, with the Government in com- 
plete control. 

The thesis of his book is economic 
security based upon abundant production 
shared by all the nations of the world. He 
sees America resting under responsibility 
of making the greatest contribution “for 
ours is the most powerful economy.” 

Despite our miraculous achievements 
during the war, Bowles still feels that the 
people cannot stand alone. 

The highlight of all of his statements 
is to be found in his declaration that the 
Government should be prepared at all 
times to step in and start spending even 
when there is a temporary lull in private 
spending for venture purposes. The gem 
of Bowles’ book is in the following: 

$$ Where? “If it is bigger and still 
bigger markets we need” (and Bowles in 
48 preceding pages says it is), he would 
have us confronted by this: (1) business 
—venture capital—urged to spend to its 
utmost limit; (2) Government urged to 
spend to its utmost limit; (3) when both 
have reached their limit of spending, then 
the Government would see to it that 140 
million consumers got “enough money to 
keep the economy in balance.” The flaw 
in this reasoning is—whom the Govern- 
ment would tax to get the multiplied bil- 
lions of dollars to distribute to 140 million 
people after the Government and private 
capital had been exhausted. 

Presumably the supply of money 
would have to come from the priniing 
presses, and we would have a recurrence 
of bootstrap inflation. 

It is perfectly safe to say that To- 
morrow Without Fear will be one of the 
most controversial documents of 1946, It 
must be read to be “appreciated.” 


Mrs. Miniver’s Pebbles 


To many an American reader the 
name Jan Struther will now mean some- 
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Try My Way of Living 
cei, tor Just 90 Da ! 


says AL WILLIAMS Noted Conditioner 


upect joints and muscles sti and sore? [Learn to Condition 
Your Body Against— 


saat en eae 

to frequent colds, headaches, or spells of R H E U M A iS M 
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NERVOUSNESS 

INDIGESTION 















Here is PROOF! 
Read What Users Say: 


“Now enjoy wh 
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mental depression? 
“If your answer to any of these ques- 
tions is ‘YES’ I want to tell you about 
the methods I have used to combat such 
disorders in directing health improvement 
programs for more than 40,000 men and 
bm er OY to | wee old,’’ says 
y MS, not ‘est Coast con- 
Tots New And Many Other 
teat Common Ailments 
_In his new 2% page illustrated book, “Your Health and the Next 90 Days,” . 
Williams tells how you can learn and apply his health-bullding measures right in 
your own home. Explains astonishing results in combating Constipation, Blood 
Pressure, nutritional Anemia, Stomach, Kidney and Liver trouble and other 
ailments in 90 days, or LESS. Send for this remarkable FREE BOOK at once. 
it’s FREE. No cost or obligation. Comes postpaid. 
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wanted. No colds = THE WILLIAMS PROGRAM, Dept. 17-T2. : 

sickness all winter °“™* ; 542 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Calif., U.S.A. Cone oe it : 
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You CAN’T WORM WRONG 
‘ 


‘ for tape, hook, whip, round (ascarid) worms when 
\ you worm your dog as directed with Pulvex 
Worm Capsules, a combination treatment which 
\ insures your worming right. Used by leading 
\ breeders. Packaged 2 ways: for puppies, 
\ for dogs. Either, 50%; double-size, 75* 
‘ At pet, drug, department stores. 


\ PULVEX 


4K COMBINATION TREATMENT 


WORM CAPSULES 


SAVOGRAN 


DELICIOUS 
CANNED 


CORN 
ALL WINTER 


@ Eliminate corn canning drudgery .. . 
have better tasting cream style corn with less spoil- 
age Lee's patented Corn Cutter removes just the 
tender young corn, leaving the tough husks on the 
cob. Fastest known method...5 strokes finishes 
an ear in less than 10 seconds. 


Buy of Local Dealers or Send $1.00 Postpaid 
LEE SALES CO., 104 S. Record, Dallas, Tex. 


Low Price MUMLULSeaueS cy 


CLEARS FAST! Powerful 6-HP motor with 


De, 


ws 

























friction clutch for safe operation. 
Cuts down timber, brush and 
. hedge; turn blade vertically and 
saw logs to length. Can be 


equipped to fell largest 
. trees. Has clutch pulley for 
belt work. Fully guaranteed. 











OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 
supplying DDT and other profitable products 
to farmers. No experience or capital required. 
Must have auto and good references. Permanent. 
Write or wire 

McNESS COMPANY 
Dept. 722, Freeport, illinois 
























WAX REMOVER 
704 °3' | ., Floors, Woodwork, 


HDWARE STORES WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 8 
THE SAVOGRAN COMPANY, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
Write for informa- 
tion on what aoe 


PATENTS 


an inventor shou 
Patent. 














take to secure a 


RANDOLPH & BEAVERS, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
345 Columbian Bidg. Washington 1, D. C. 












NEW SUPER-BRIGHT 
LUMINOUS FISH HOOKS 


that actually invite fish to bite ‘em and get 
hooked. Glo-Hooks not only hold fish affer they 
are hooked, they really lure more fish and bigger 
fish to your hook. The super-bright plastic com- 
und molded on every Glo-Hook is the most 
ighly luminous known to modern science. And, 
it’s well-known that fish, as well as many other 
creatures of nature, are attracted almost irre- 
sistibly to light. 





Order your Gio-Hooks today ! 


are world’s greatest fish catchers 


SCIENTIFIC LURE CO. 
3405 North Clork Street 





a 


At last... here are the sensational new fish hooks“ _ 


LAND BIGGER AND BETTER CATCHES 


Set of 3 assorted size Gio-Hooks, only $1.00 (tax tnc.) 
Double your money back if you're not convinced Glo-Hooks 


DEPT. D-2 


Chicago 13, Illinois 











GLO; 
HOOKS 
THE BRIGHT WAY 


1heme Lele) 
MORE FISH! 
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It is estimated that birds such as the nuthatch, 
chickadee and downy papa | a eats 
as high as 100,000 insect eggs and larvae per 
month. Without the birds the insect problem 
would be much more acute. 


KILLS INSECTS 

§ LACK One ounce of Black Leaf 

40 with a little soap 

added makes six gallons 

| agate aphid- <p 

Use equteeationt 

y the undersides o 

leaves. * Black Leaf 40 r= kills leafhoppers, 

most thrips, mealy bugs, lace bugs, young suck- 

ing bugs and similar 

insects. Black Leaf 40 

is truly a friend of the 
gardener. 

Always insist upon 

orjginal factory sealed 


packages to insure full 
strength, 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & 
CHEMICAL CORP. Incorporated 
Louisville 2, © Kentucky 


‘MAKE MONEY AT HOME 


RUBBER (cwa, 
MOLDS L6e 


Amazing rubber mold-making outfit makes 
perfect flexible molds of plaques, ash 
trays, bookends, etc. Molds cost 6c to 
25c each, Each mold makes hundreds of 
novelties and gifts to sell for $1.00 
apiece and more! No experience neces- 
sary. Everything furnished. Quick and 
easy. Start profitable business in your 
home—sell to stores, gift shops, friends, 
resorts, road stands, by mail. Full or spare time. Write 
for complete FREE details and easy instructions. 


$O-LO WORKS, INC., Dept. G-807, LOVELAND, OHIO 















Learn Profitable Profession 









Ps in 90 days at Home 

BS WEN and WOMEN, 18 TO 50 

ia Many an oe Massage graduates make $50. $75 
« or even More per wee rge full time incomes 


frum doctors, hospitals, sanatoriums, club; 

Practice. Others make 

in spare time. You can win inde- 

d prepare for future security 

at home and qualifying tor 

Diploma, An c r) and 32-page. 
N 


Pistrated Book ¥ FI ow Le 
wedish jassage, 
Ly, 5G. 100 E Obie St. Chicane ti 


or 





Colorful, serviceable, convenient! 8%” x 
15” x 9” high. Sturdy plywood construc- 
tion. Thick cotton felt padding, covered 
with durable red or blue imitation leather. 
Shipped postpaid ,anywhere in U.S. for 
only $2.95. Send check or money order. 
Specify color. 
LEE WOODWORKING CO. 
234 No. Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
ROLL DEVELOPED ‘soressiouz- 
ENLARGEMENTS 
Reprints 4c. 16 exposure rolls—16 
prints, 4 enlargements 60c. We make Cc 
genuine mat enlargements. 


[PEERLESS PHOTO SHOP, LaCrosse, Wisc. 


™ ee WANT a permanent business Permanent business 
groteetea of your own? 
Then become a foot correc- 
tionist. Earnings of men and 
women in this greatly needed 


rofession run as high as $50-$100 weekly, after a 
‘ew weeks home training. Easy terms. Not medical 
or chiropody. No further capital necessary. No 
goods to buy. 5ist year. Write for Free Booklet. 


Stephenson System of Foot Correction 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 





8 PRINTS AND 2 











INVENTORS 


Learn now—without obligation—how to protect and sell 
your invention. Secure ‘‘Patent Guide’’ Free. Write 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 


637-D Adams Building Washington, D. C. 
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thing more than “the clever little English- 
woman who wrote Mrs. Miniver.” 

Reason is a fat (428 pages), chock- 
full (121 selections) collection of her es- 
says, short stories and fables, observations 
and poems. Title: A Pocketful of Pebbles 
(Harcourt, Brace: $3.50). 

Deep & Roomy. In the “pocketful” 
there is something for everybody, variety 
enough for any taste. Particularly inter- 
esting for many who see much of Eng- 
land through the eyes of Mrs. Miniver, is 
seeing America through those eyes: 

The prairie schooners will roll no more 
From Atlantic shore to Pacific shore. 
They’ve lost their wheels, 

and they’ve lost their loads, 

They stand drawn up 

by the side of the road: 

But the traveller’s eye can plainly see 
The U.S.A. in the R.F.D. 

Her views of America and her home- 
land don’t end with poetry, though. They 
go on into many of the delightful lectures 
she has delivered here. Balancing the 
sometimes grave concerns of those are the 
pure fictions of her tightly woven, memor- 
able short stories. 

For everyone there are glimpses into 
her travels and writing experiences that 
sparkle like a well written news story. 

The pocketful also has a promise: 
Miss Struther’s talent is not “going 
steady” with Mrs. Miniver but will polish 
many a pebble till it shines like a jewel. 


**30”’ 


These are the last words of Ernie 
Pyle. They tell the story of his Pacific 
assignment in 1945. It began in February 
and ended April 18 in death. 

On the Pacific front, as in Africa, 
Italy and Europe, Ernie let his colleagues 
cover strategic battles and the mass man- 
euvering of men and machines. He de- 
voted himself, as no other war correspond- 














































SHARPE'S BEAT. (SEE: Carolina Chronicle) 













































Copyright Milton Pike (Acme) 


ERNIE PYLE. Words don't die. (SEE: 30") 


ent did, to telling the day-by-day story of 
the G.I. and his fighting brothers of sea 
and air. Ernie’s homespun style, his grasp 
of color, humor and pathos, made his daily 
—., from which Last Chapter (Henry 
Holt: $2.50) is fabricated, “must” reading 
for ait at home. It is the fitting “30” 
(journalese for “the end”) of the great 
career of a great newspaperman. 

Hash For a Pot. He rode a flattop 
and wrote about seamen who put a hash 
mark, for one hitch in the Navy, on a 
nickel-plated coffee pot that was in line 
for a Purple Heart because it had been 
dented in.a typhoon. 

Many of the men he wrote about 
were from small towns and Ernie, being a 
small town man (Dana, Ind., pop. 845), 
liked that. 

Where History Ends. Put together 
with his other books (Here 7s Your War 
and Brave Men), Ernie’s Last Chapter 
forms a picture that may escape the his- 
torian but will portray World War II as 
millions of veterans will remember it. 


Carolina Chronicle 


When it comes to grass-roots Ameri- 
cana, few novels can compete with the 
true stories of North Carolina in Tar on 
My Heels by Bill Sharpe (The Tar Heels, 
Winston-Salem, N.C.: $3) 

As official state publicity man, Sharpe 
has covered the ground and come up with 
a collection of honeys. “All you do to 
hold down my job,” he says, “is to go out 
on your beat—some 503 miles long—and 
see what is going on. North Carolina is 
peopled by a whimsical race forever busy 
at something interesting. Somehow, they 
contrive to live in the most fascinating 
places, do the most ingenious things, have 
the most incredible experiences, catch the 
most outlandish fish, and invent the most 
fantastic contraptions.” 

Sharpe’s stories, and the accompany- 
ing photos by John G. Hemmer, carry out 
the “it can happen here” theme. 
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Meta Given, well-known home economist, 
tells how 


Canning is simple — you get 
glorious results without fail — 
with this wonderful, new author- 
itative book, by Meta Given. 
Scores of new methods... 120 
illustrations ...67 NEW 
RECIPES for serving! Complete 
instructions with processing 
times! Nothing like it! A costly 
book but yours for ONLY 25¢. 
Write now! 


Canning is sure when you use 
Home Canners Caps and Jar Rings. Millions 
of jars prove it! Ask for these better caps 
in all styles, and the sure-sealing Home 
Canners Rings... at all dealers. 


The HOME CANNERS CAP CORP. 
80 White Street, New York 








OUCH-.my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life ‘miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, 
too. Use it tonight—walk in comfort to- 
morrow. At druggists’ or by mail postpaid 
on receipt of price, 25 cents a box. 

Address: W. T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


FREE SEWING IDEAS 


101 clever ideas for making dresses, blouses, 
curtains, pajamas, many pretty things from 
flour, sugar, feed, and other cotton bags. 


FREE 32-page book “Bag Magic’’ shows pat- 
terns, pictures, sewing instructions easy to fol- 
low. Write today to National Cotton Council, 
Memphis 1, Tennessee, Dept. 15. 








TRY THIS EASY, ECONOMICAL WAY TO 


MORE ATTRACTIVE HAIR 


For richer-looking, more lustrous hair, massage 
scalp with Cuticura Ointment to stimulate circula- 
tion and loosen dandruff. Later, shampoo with Cuti- 
cura Soap. Today buy fragrant, mildly medicated 


SGAP AND 
CUTICURA ointment 


CASH By Return Mail For Used 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Accordions, Saxophones, Trumpets, 





Trombones, Cornets, Violins, or any ot her 
instrument regardless of condition, now 
needed for students. Write today. 


SIX BROS., 2309 S. Michigan Ave. 
Dept. K Chicago, Il. 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books, 
Splendid opportunity to “break into 


fascinating writing field. May bring you DETAILS 
up to $5.00 per hour spare time. Expe- 





rience unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. 

NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 

200-C South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 
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Listen, Girls 


My lady, be wary of Cupid, 
And list to the lines of this verse; 
To let a fool kiss you is stupid, 
To let a kiss fool you is worse! 
Dana Beth Day 


Some say true love never runs 
smoothly. Let’s hope that some day the 
hectic courtship of Mr. Labor and Miss 
Management ends in a happy marriage 
with all their troubles only little ones. 


During one of the hectic days at the 
Pentagon an irate colonel flashed the tele- 
phone operator several times. Receiving 
no response, he shouted into the phone: 
“Are there any blithering idiots on the 
line?” : 

A meek little voice replied: “Not on 
this end, sir.” 


During George Washington’s time the 
architect L’Enfant designed the city street 
plan for the District of Columbia, included 
many circles in the middle of the main 
avenues. 

Guess he figured future residents 
would be going around in circles most of 
the time, anyway. 


The Pentagon building, now without 
air conditioning due to the soft-coal short- 
age, flaunts wide-open windows for the 
first time in its history. One Pentagonian 
remarked: “Fresh air coming through the 
windows felt pretty good after five years 
of hot air.” 


“Lately I’ve been getting threaten- 
ing letters through the mail. Isn’t that 
against the law?” 


“Certainly! That is considered a | 





"It's a top for my pie. | saw a picture of if in 
the magazine.” 








SHARPENS KNIVES IN 


30 SECONDS 


* Gives quick, super-keen edge to dull knives 

% Genuine Alundum abrasive honing stones 

* Positive spring tension assures correct 
honing angle 

* Beautifully designed—lustrous two-tone 
ivory and red plastic 

* Sturdy construction—gives many years of 
sharpening service 

* Makes all carving, paring, slicing a real 
pleasure 

* Non-scratch, non-skid rubber “feet” 

* Comes complete with fasten-down screws 
and Instruction Folder 


CEILING PRICE $1.79 
YOURS FOR $] Postace rai 


| GAMBLES, Dept. 58C,15 North 8th Streee | 
| Minneapolis 3, Minnesota 

| Please send......... “Super-Edge” Knife | 
| Sharpener(s) at $1 each. Ienclose$......... 

I understand my money will be cheerfully | 
| refunded if I am not completely satisfied. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


PE atiicatss ores cotuigphenteebertadssosees | 
Print Plainly | 
Street Address ..... eet 0 bhsenn chadedandtn ds | 


CRF 0 sweden se6eccesewecccn sets Bd sb'o 006606 


a cs se ce ee ee ee ee ee es 


IS SKIN BETWEEN 
TOES—CRACKED 
ITCHY, PEELING? 


Watch out 
for 
Athlete's 
Foot! 


Don’t delay—apply Zemo—a Doctor’s 
fast acting agent—so wonderfully sooth- 
ing yet so powerfully effective that first 
applications promptly relieve itching 
soreness and aid healing. Zemo actually 
kills on contact the germs that cause 
and spread Athlete’s Foot. It helps 
guard against re-infection. That’s why 
Zemo has such an amazing record of 
continuous success! The first trial of clean 


stainless Zemo con- 
vinces. Alldrugstores, 
SS 


‘TRY OR. BARRON'S NEW FUOT CUSHION 
Do you suffer from metatarsal callouses, corns 
weak arch foot pains? Try Or. Barron's New 
Foot Cushions. LIKE WALKING ON A PiL- 
LOW! Soft, Spongy, Air-ventilated. Fit» al! 
7 shoes. Cushions your arches and feet from heel 
to toes. Dr. Barron says: “Wonderful for 
tired, aching feet!’ Send only $1.98 for A 
PAIR, or ©.O0:D. plus postage. State shoe size 



















and if man or woman. 30-DAY TRIAL 
GUARANTEE. Money hack if no blessed reliet 
ORTHO CO., 111 W.83 ST., Dept. 4-FA, N. ¥.C.24 
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organs of balance. 
Quiets the nerves. 
THE WORLD OVER 
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PUR‘O-MATIC 
BIT 


SCIENTIFICALLY 
DESIGNED TO TRAP 
IMPURITIES 
FILTER EQUIPPED 
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Join the millions who have dis- 
covered greater smoking comfort with 





The shape shown above can be had at 


$1.50 $2.50 $3.50 


CONTINENTAL BRIAR PIPE CO., Inc. 
608 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York 
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very serious offense. Do you have any 
idea who is doing it?” 
“Oh, yes. The Gimmick Furniture 


” 


0. 


The Arthropod 


(ARTHROPOD: Animals with articulated 
body and limbs, including crustaceans. 
Exam ples—the crab, the lobster.) 


C) 


The Arthropod 
By act of God 

Has all his bones 
Outside his bod- 
Y, which protects his inner meat 
And makes him 
Difficult to eat. 


(Not every gangster, thug, or mobster 
Can easily consume a lobster. ) 


R. Conly 


The bride was a poor cook. In the 
evening after dinner, she and her unfor- 
tunate spouse were watching the moon. 

She: “Look, dear; the moon is full 
tonight.” 

He: “Lucky guy! That’s more than 
I can say.” 


Farmer Brown who had a great many 
children but very little cash took his fam- 
ily to the poultry show. Approaching the 
ticket seller, he asked: “Mister, I’ve got 
a wife and 15 children. Couldn’t you let 
them look at the chickens for half price?” 

“Fifteen children!” gasped the amazed 
official. “Sure! Just wait a minute and 
I'll bring the chickens out to look at you.” 


“Were you one of the folks that was 
fooling with the stock market?” 


“No, not me. I was serious. It was 
the market that did the fooling.” 
Proud Father: “Yes sir. The man 


who marries my daughter will win a prize.” 

Guest: “I say, that is a novel idea! 
Will it be a money prize, or just a silver 
cup?” 


Congressman Earl Wilson of Indiana, 
quotes this as a letter from a Hoosier G.L., 
still in the service, to his Congressman: 

“The Army says I can’t wear my uni- 
form after I arrive home because I'll be 
impersonating a soldier. The stores say I 
can’t buy a suit of clothes because they 
haven’t got my size. The police say I 
can’t go on the streets naked because it is 
against the law. 

“TI would gladly stay off the streets, 
but I can’t find a house to live in. With 
the shortage of lumber I can’t buy a bar- 
rel. Having been wounded, the Army 
won't take me back because I am not 
physically fit. 

“T will be 21 in 1948—what party 
ticket should I vote for in order to get a 
better break?” 


Proud Jones sent his “Blessed Event” 
announcement to all members of his club. 
The card read: “Announcing the arrival 
of a four-pound telephone at 1781 Orchard 
Ave., and baptized Gladstone 8795.” 


Quotes 

Think twice before you take a sec- 
ond slice.—Better lowa, Iowa State Col- 
lege. 





“Now this gadget,” says the sales- 
man, “would keep your steaks frozen if 
you could get any steaks and this refrig- 
erator wasn’t just a sample.”—Kansas 
City Star. 


An income is what it costs you more 
to live than.—Tulsa World, 


Those who work overtime are seldom 
overdrawn.—Christian Science Monitor. 


A survey reveals that last year the 
two most popular books in America were 
the Bible and Forever Amber. On that 
you can write your own comment.—/n- 
dianapolis News. 


What has Sen. Claghorn got that 
Bilbo hasn’t had for, lo, these many years? 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Republicans have closed their office 
in New York City. Gov. Dewey probably 
wonders if it means they will go West for 
a young man.—Washington Daily News. 


Air Force has gadget to see stars by 
day. Anyone who ever ran into a door 
had that secret long ago.—Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


In this odd world nothing is coming 
down but the price of airplane rides.— 
Boston Globe. 


A cynic is a person who speaks from 
a coldly logical mind instead of a warmly 
human heart.—Tulsa World. 


Few things are as valuable as paint. 
You can take a $2,500 house, slap on $200 
worth of paint, and make it worth $5,000. 
—NMiami Herald, 


Freedom for India is being “nego- 
tiated”—if the Americans had waited for 
their independence to be negotiated we’d 
still be drinking tea for breakfast.—Bos- 
ton Globe. 





“When may I ask are we going to trade this in 
on a helicopter?” 


PATHFINDER 
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When planning your summer or fall vacation, 
remember that Union Pacific serves Utah's Zion and 
Bryce Canyon National Parks and the Grand 
Canyon National Park in Arizona...also Yellowstone- 
Grand Teton National Parks... Colorado... Cali- 
fornia... the Pacific Northwest and Dude Ranches. 


Take your choice of magnificent natural monuments 
and canyons brilliant in color, of rugged mountains 
and sapphire lakes, of geysers and waterfalls, of 
ocean beaches and great forests. These are scenic 


The Progressive 








features presented by the Union Pacific Railroad. 


Train travel gives you the opportunity to 
completely relax. It’s a vacation in itself. 
Union Pacific offers a variety of accommo- 
dations in swift Streamliners, comfortable 
Limiteds or the economical Challengers. 


More western scenic regions are served by Union 
Pacific than by any other railroad. It's the world’s 


greatest vacation travel bargain. 


be Specific - 
say Union Pacific’ 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
ROAD oF tHe S Vitambinens Ano rHeE Challengera 
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and this label means the Steel is good 


The modern bathroom is an all-steel bathroom. The tub you bathe in, ? ' ' ‘ 
. Your Guide to Good Steel in: Batu TUBS 


the lavatory you wash in, wall tiles. cabinets and trim —for these LAVATORIES * MEDICINE CABINETS * SCALES * STEEL 


products, steel is the material that assures maximum strength, WALL TILE - SHOWER STALLS - HEATERS * CLOTHES 


good looks and long life. And when you see the U-S-S Label on HAMPERS + TOWEL RACKS * METAL LATH * VENETIAN 


BLINDS * METAL WINDOWS: STOOLS « PIPING « WASTE 


anything made of steel, you know that article is made of quality 
. , . BASKETS * WIRING «+ FITTINGS + LIGHTING FIXTURES 


steel. Steel backed by all the engineering skill and manufacturing 


knowledge of the world’s foremost steelmakers. 


LISTEN TO. . . the United States Steel Radio Show every Sunday Evening. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL Subsidiary companies: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY ¢ AMERICAN 


STEEL & WIRE COMPANY e+ CARNECIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION e COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY e CYCLONE FENCE 
DIVISION e FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRYDOCK COMPANY e NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY °« OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY e UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY ¢ UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY e UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY e¢ UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY » VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 





